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Hlorses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Bees, &c.; to Manufactures, the Mechanic Arts, and Improvements in Machinery ; and 
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A JOURNAL OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

In sympathy with the Farmer and the Mechanic ; with the Merchant, who facilitates their mutual exchanges ; and with 
the Inventor, whose genius usually benefits others more than himself; with the Preacher and Teacher, those pro- 
moters, par excellence, of industry, intelligence, art, science, and religion; with ALL who dabor, whether with the 
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AS AN EXPONENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
It will prove acceptable, not only to those who have a hand in it, but to all who have a heart for its encouragement, 
and would learn the true sources of national prosperity. The work is issued monthly, each number containing sixty- 
four pages of reading matter, on fine paper and new type, done up in a style unsurpassed by any periodical in the 
United States, and containing frequent engravings of farm-buildings, cottages, improved implements, fruits, plants, 
kc., at the following 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

#3 00 

5 00 

6 00 


One copy, one year, ° 
Two copies, one year; or one Py, two years, 
Three copies, one year, 


Payable in Advance. 


It will be seen that any person desiring it can obtain this Journal at $2 50, by associating another with him- 
self, and sending $5 for two copies one year; or by advancing 75 on his own account for one copy two years; and 
that any one who will take the trouble of associating two others with himself can have it for two dullars—that is, for 
#6 enclosed in one letter, we will send it one year to three subscribers, at the same, or at different post-offices 


FRIENDLY GIFTS, OR! EXCHANGES. 

The latter is offered especially for the accommodation of such as may wish to order our journal sent from the 
Office to a distant relative, as a gift from them, or, it may be, as a return for a favor received. The exchange of 
mutual remembrances is not enough attended to by us Americans. It is a small affair, and it costs little; but itis a 
potent means of prolonging friendships and of perpetuating kindly influences. How many families in the East will 
order our coming volume, for the homestead, and an extra copy to be mailed to a son who is carrying industry and 
civilization into the great West? or two extras to two children in different parts of the country? or, if blessed with 
more than two pioneer sons and daughters, one for each, so as to become entitled to a premium, as hereinafter offered, 


to be paid in agricultural or other books? 
PREMIUMS. 

To all who will act as voluntary agents for us, in their respective neighborhoods, forming clubs of four and 
upwards, at $2.00 each, and will forward the money in advance, we will send, by return of mail, postage paid, at our 
expense, books on agriculture, or other industrial arts, to the amount of one-fourth of the money forwarded for such 
clubs. It is not necessary that the members of a club should be of one post-office address—only let the names of the 
subscribers and of the post-offices be plainly written, that mistakes may be avoided. The books may be ordered by 
their titles; or should the choice, in any case, be left with us, we will make such a selection, as regards the character 
and prices, as we think will satisfy the agent that he is well paid for the trouble of getting up a club, and has done a 
good thing for his neighborhood—the prices, in all cases, to correspond with those at the well-known Agricultural 
Book-Store of C. M. Saxton & Co., 140 Fulton Street, N. Y.; and if the account be not precisely adjusted by the books, 
the balance to be returned in postage-stamps. Our circulation is already large, but we can not see why it should not 
be larger; and if gentlemen who feel an interest in our efforts to advance the processes of the rewards of American 
Industry, will aid us to extend it, ihey shall have, in addition to the offer above made, our hearty thanks. 

POSTAGE. 

This Journal, to actual subscribers in the United States, is chargeable at single rates—if within 3000 miles and 

paid in advance—at 12 cents per year, as certified by the Post-Master of this city. 


BACK VOLUMES. 

We have for sale a single set of the Plough, Loom and Anvil, complete in eight volumes, elegantly bound, in 
uniform style for the library, price $50; also, a few odd volumes, boynd in same style , at $3,00 a volume; also, a few 
volumes of Tae FARMER, published at Amherst, Mass., for 1555, ne atly bound, at $1 a volume, Back numbers of The 
Plough, Loom, and Anvil, (such of the monthly issues as we have,) forwarded to order. 


GENERAL AGENCY. 

The conductors of this Journal will be happy to execute any orders for the purchase of Books, Implements, 
Artificial Manures, Seeds, &c.; also, Music and Musical Instruments. The services of Teachers will also be secured 
for Schools or Families in any part of the country. 

Special attention will be given to the procuring of Patent Ricuts for machines or useful inventions. 


J. A. NASH, 
Nsw-York, July, 1556 M. P. PARISH. 
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TO ALL WHOM IT CONCERNS. 


Oor readers will remember the circular attached to our June num- 
ber, referring to certain proposed improvements in the appearance 
and management of this Journal. We are very happy to announce 
that these arrangements are now completed. We had hoped that 
they would have been made so seasonably that our readers would 
have the full benefit of them in this number. In this we are but par- 
tially suceessful. Butso far as typography and other kindred matters 
ate concerned, the evidence is complete in the improved appearance 
of the pages now before the reader. We are also very happy to an- 
nounce that this Journal will hereafter be conducted under the joint 
editorship of Prof. J. A. Nasu and ourself. 

Mr. Nash’s connection with us we hail as a very important event, 
that cannot fail to be perfectly satisfactory to ourself and to our 
readers, A gentleman of great practical experience, of extensive and 
careful observation, in this country and in Europe, an able expounder 
of true agricultural science, and of high and general cultivation, well 
known as a writer in our best periodicals, and as an author, we know 
of no man more likely to instruct and gratify our readers. We are 
also happy to say that he is patriotic in his principles, has ever labored 
to elevate and promote all forms of American industry, and that he 
entirely sympathises with ourself in all our notions, and principles, 
and theories, touching the prosperity of our agriculture, manufactures, 
and the useful arts. He is our senior in years and in experience, and 
we have no hesitation in yielding to him seniority of place in the 
editor’s chair, and in the office of publication, which we have occu- 
pied alone, in fact, for some four years. We hope we shall personally 
lose nothing of the confidence and respect of our many friends and 
patrons by offering them another candidate, in every way worthy of 
the same confidence and respect which has rendered so pleasant the 
laborious duties required in the management of this Journal. We 
ask for his and our united labors the kind consideration of all the 
friends of American industry. M. P. PARISH. 
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True Independence. 


TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 


Tue more we look into the details of the industry of the Northern 
and Eastern States, the more we are induced to admire the practical 
sense, thé wisdom and energy which devised and executed a system so 
life-creating and so self-sustaining. It seems the very impersonation 
of the Genius of independence, and the only possible form of inde- 
pendence. It isnot possible for one man to be independent. He may 
be as rich as Croesus, and with the first twinge of a decayed tooth he 
will cry for help from “abroad.” One may be skilled in law or com- 
merce, etc., but he is utterly dependent on his poorer neighbors for 
the first dollar of his income. 

A Community or AGRICULTURE AND THE Arts alone can form an 
independent society, and that is the highest and most perfect form of 
social organism, which secures this independence to the smallest num- 
ber of persons and over the smallest extent of territory. 

A collection of mere farmers is almost and even altogether as de- 
pendent as a collection of mere artisans. They require, daily, some- 
thing besides the products of their own lands, So, merely manufac- 
turing communities cannot exist without help. But look at New- 
England, and note the multitude of products which she constantly 
furnishes to the markets of this and other countries. Their resources 
seem to be exhaustless in their variety and possible extent. Little vil- 
lages often produce more for the markets than some whole States, and 
in many acounty, were half the crops to fail and half the other sources 
of industry ruined, there would be but little suffering, and that little 
but temporary. Such is the familiarity of the people with various 
employments that no sooner is one source of income cut off, than they 
open another with scarcely any inconvenience. If a man does not find 
employment on a farm, he goes into a shoe-shop. If ship-building is 
dull, the mechanic employs himself in some other craft. Many aman 
lives on the sea, and catches fish half the year or more, and works in- 
doors the other half. 

This, we repeat it, is true independence, and the highest kind possi- 
ble in any community. Wealth cannot secure such independence. 
Rich men are most emphatically dependent. Literary distinctions 
cannot make a people independent, nor even science, though the lat- 
ter is essential in making efficient systems, and in adapting them 
to the various exigencies of the times. High cultivation is scarcely 
an element of independence, and sometimes presents obstacles to it. 
It rather consists in a general diffusion of practical wisdom, than in 
any high individual attainments. This is the distinctive feature of 
our times, compared with antiquity. It is what renders our communi- 
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ties more reliable in great crises, and more trustworthy at all times 
than the people of the middle ages, Learned men have always ex- 
isted. Literature and the fine arts have gained in nothing but diffu- 
sion during the later centuries. Even practical mechanics can scarcely 
boast of higher achievements now, than in the days of Archimedes. 
Any invention comparable to those immense machines with which he 
defended his native city, would add much to the renown of the great- 
est of our military engineers. 

Now it is obvious that this facility in opening new and various chan- 
nels of industry is possible only where the people are already familiar 
with them. Though not particularly skilled in the practices in question, 
each one understands something of their general mode of manage- 
ment ; they all have been familiar with many of the practical details, and 
have had perhaps some little personal experience in these pursuits. 
At least they are very far from being entire strangers to them. But 
place a “green hand” from some purely agricultural district into a 
machine-shop, or into a ship-yard, or a factory or even a shoe-shop, 
and how awkward he will be. He would scarcely know whether to 
begin at the carding machine or at the loom, at the forge or at the 
lathe. 

This diversity in trades exerts a greater influence than anything else 
to produce practical talent in any department of labor. 

This we have lately illustrated by the number of mechanical inven- 
tions originated in such communities. Our lists of patents show where 
inventive skill can be found, and proclaim with trumpet tongue the im- 
mense practical importance of the truth we are trying to impress upon 
the minds of our readers. 

Yet there are those who would shut up our machine shops, and 
close our factories, and convert all our population into laborers on the 
farm or into gentlemen of leisure. They would continue to do as this 
great nation is now doing, buy the very flags which float on our “liberty 
poles” and over the ships of our “ gallant navy.” Such men should 
see to it that an article is inserted in our treaty with Great Britain, 
to the effect that if, in a war, they should shoot down these flags, they 
will sell us others to fill their places. 

A community skilled only in one pursuit cannot, in the nature ot 
things, be efficient in anything. If they have wealth, they will 
by-and-by become poor. They will not even retain, very long, the 
more superficial and external accomplishments which are so often their 
highest boast. Their sensibility will become sensuality; and their 
tastes, though ever so refined, will become gross. We appeal to 
facts, in all countries and in all times. 
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PROTECTION TO FARMS. 


FROM A LETTER OF CHARLES DOWNING, OF WNEWBURG, NEW-YORK, TO THE EDITOR OF 
THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WueEn I saw the prairie land for the first time, it struck me very 
forcibly, and I have often thought of it since, how much more com- 
fortable the inhabitants might be if they would plant hedges or wide 
belts of trees to screen them from cold winter winds, and also be a 
protection to their crops, especially fruit. If each owner of one or 
two hundred acres of land would plant their boundaries or division 
lines with belts of trees, say from twenty to one hundred feet wide, 
they would find it to their advantage and comfort. 

Besides the protection, the trees would in a few years, when large 
enough to thin out, be valuable for firewood or timber. An objector 
might say, “ It would be very ——— to procure and plant such wide 
belts of trees.” To such I would reply, that many kinds, one year old 
(which is large enough), could be imported very cheap from the Eng- 
lish and French nurseries by the 1000, such as elms, ash, maples, 
beech, birch, linden, larch; alder, &c. Agents in New-York city 
would order them on application. 

The ground should be ploughed a year previous to planting, and 
well worked through the summer, with or without a crop, as most con- 
venient. The following spring put in plants from three to six feet 
apart ; those which make largest growth, such as elms, &c., plant on 
the back line, and so on with the different sizes, so as to have the low- 
est growing kind inside or front ; the last or inside row it would be well 
to plant with evergreens, say Norway spruce, because it is a faster 
grower than evergreens generally, and small plants can be obtained 
cheap. 

Osage orange, locust, and chestnut, being fast growers, would be 
desirable to mix withthe above-named kinds. 

Another plan would be to procure seeds of any of the fast growing 
kinds of trees, grow them in beds in the garden one year, and then 
transplant them in the belts or screens. But there would be failures 
and disappointments, and it might not prove as cheap and saiisfactory 
as to import them. 

But the quickest mode of obtaining a screen for protection would 
be to procure cuttings of some of the free and strong growing varie- 
ties of the willow, such as Salix triandra, S. Beveridgii, 8S. Purpurea, 
etc., which grows from forty to sixty and seventy feet high, and very 
rapidly, too, in a deep moist soil, and very suitable, no doubt, to much 
of the prairie land. This, however, would not be so valuable for gen- 
eral purposes, when grown, as elm, maple, etc.; but would make its 
growth in about half the time. 

For profit and quick growth combined, there is nothing probably 
equal to the common yellow locust (Robinia Pseudacacia) ; it will not 
only make a fine belt for protection in a short time, but for fencing 
posts and durable timber letpocilty ship-building,) nothing equals it ; 
and it has always commanded a high price; and | think a portion ot 
the western prairies might be planted with it, as a profitable invest- 

ment. It is said there are two kinds, one durable and the other not ; 
but I know of only one kind. It is possible, if grown on deep, rich, 
mucky soils, the timber would be coarse grained, spongy, and not as 
durable. 
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TO THE WOOL-GROWERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following circular has been issued by the leading wool-brokers 
of New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore :— 

The undersigned, dealers in and commission merchants for the sale 
of wool, standing as we do between the wool-grower and manufac- 
turer, have been in a position to watch the effect of the duty upon 
the interests of both parties, and desire to add our testimony in favor 
of repeal, as measures which must result to the advantage of each. 

This might be argued from the fact, that apart from an export de- 
mand, the only source of prosperity to the producer of any raw 
material, is in the success of the manufacturer. The principal obstacle 
to profitable wool-growing in this country has been the fluctuation in 
prices. Ifthe wool-grower obtained at all times the current rate, the 
average might be a fair remuneration ; but it is a notorious fact, that 
while the producer (with rare exceptions) experiences the full disad- 
vantages of the decline, as the price falls, it is only the speculator 
who reaps the advantage of the advance, when the market improves. 
In other words, frequent and rapid changes in price benefit the 
speculator and injure the producer. We believe that the main cause 
of this fluctuation is the 30 per cent. duty on forcign wool. At pre- 
sent we manufacture but a small portion of the woolens used in this 
country, the great bulk of them being made inEurope. If we pro- 
duced wool enough in this country,to make the goods, the duty would 
be ofno account. But after using all the wool made here, we must go 
abroad and buy either the wool or the goods ready made. As the 
foreigner obtains his wool, for the most part, free of duty, and our 
government charges 30 per cent. on both the wool and the goods, 
we shall be likely to get most of the latter, and we therefore find that, 
duriig the last three years, our imports of foreign wool amount to 
only $7,564,042, while our imports of foreign woolen goods amount 
to $84,408,654. These goods come pouring in upon us until our 
manufacturers, who have been using chiefly our own wool, are 
broken down or crippled, and wool falls here to an unremunerating 
price to the wool-grower. Then our looms are set at work again, and 
wool advances. If we could then go to Europe to buy as freely as we 
buy in our market, with no duty to interpose, we should not so much 
keep down the price of wool here, as we should put it up there—the 
foreigner having to pay more for his stock, as we competed for its 
purchase at his own door. This increased price of his wool would 
prevent him from underselling our manufacturers here, when our 
wool market advanced, and thus the price would be sustained one 
year with another. There is no more wool produced in this world 
than is wanted for consumption, but the price fluctuates, and is kept 
down in this country, because our manufacturers, under the present 
system, must work at a loss, unless they buy the wool cheap enough 
to compensate for the difference in duty. Repeal the duty, and the 
manufacturer here can compel the manufacturer abroad to pay the 


same price as himself for the wool he consumes, and the interests of 


the wool-grower and the manufacturer in this country will be no 
longer antagonistic. England, with her dear lands, paying enormous 
rents and taxes, after trying at first a heavy duty, finally admitted 
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wool free, and the result was a large advance in price of both her 
own and foreign wool, and her people are at this moment the largest 
wool-growers in the world. France recently reduced the duty on im- 
ported wool to a nominal rate, with the same result. Wool went up 
ten cents per pound in England, as soon as French buyers visited 
her markets. 

If the duty on wool should be at once repealed, it would not bring 
foreign wools into our country at less than the farmers obtained for 
their clips last summer, owing to the advance in the price of wools 
abroad, mainly caused by the repeal of duties on the article in France ; 
and the orders which would be sent from this a to London for 
wool (if the duty should be repealed) would cause a further advance. 

The facts we have presented, and the experience of every country 
which has made the experiment, prove that the repeal of the duty 
would not only encourage manufacturing, but would give our wool- 
growers a steady market for their production, at a price considerably 
above the average realized in the past. 





THE FARMERS AND WOOL-MANUFACTURERS. 


Tux connection between woolen manufactures and the income ot 
our own agricultural population is very distinctly seen by a mere 
glance at certain facts. 

We have recently stated that the number of woolen mills in this 
country, most if not all of which are now closed, is more than fifteen 
hundred. Among these, and not in operation, is the Thompsonville 
Woolen Company, which has heretofore consumed more than a million 
pounds of wool. Of some 1500 persons, forming the village, 1000 were 
employed by the company. All were dependent upon it. Now carry 
out this sketch, and learn, not merely the number of men, women and 
children thrown out of employment, and butchers, bakers, tailors, &c., 
deprived of customers, but tell us also the number of sheep whose 
fleeces were required by this company and others now ruined, and 
calculate the profit and loss to the farmer from this source alone. The 
sum will be immense. 

Nor was this a very large company. We might have referred to 
others consuming a far greater amount of this “ product of the farm.” 
One, in that same State of Connecticut, used to consume, annually, 
12,000,000 pounds of wool. How many sheep would this require ? 
What amount of profits have the farmers lost by the ruin of this market 
for their wool? 

Let it not be insisted as a satisfactory reply, that our wools are not 
of the right sort for some of these products. Our wools were all 
used, and the quantity might have been very essentially increased, 
while other kinds, not produced in sufficient quantities, would neces- 
sarily be obtained by importation. 
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A KENTUCKY MAN’S OPINION OF NEW-YORE MIDDLE-MEN. 


WE have just noticed a letter from a correspondent of the Louwis- 
ville Courier, which says so many true things in so piquant a style in 
reference to the mulish agents (neither producers nor consumers, but 
a sort of unproductive generation between the two), that we give it 
entire, as an appendix to what we have repeatedly written of them. 


A KENTUCKIAN IN NEW-YORKE, 


The Swindling of the Cattle Agents and Merchants—Impudent 
Rascality— How Speculators Manage Things in Gotham, 
cdc., de. 

New-Yor«, May 15th, 1856. 

Messrs. Epirors:—A day among the cattle-merchants at Aller- 
ton’s, Forty-Fourth street is, to a stranger from the Bluegrass country, 
somewhat a novelty, not because of the great amount of business 
transacted, for Fayette and Bourbon can do as much any sale day, 
but in consequence of the unequaled and unprecedented rascality of 
those to whom the western drovers entrust the management of their 
business and the selling of their stock. I mean the salesmen or com- 
mission merchants, one and all—the entire fraternity. Yesterday was 
a great day for the drovers’ agents ; 3,350 head of cattle were offered 
for sale, at least 1,300 more than was necessary to supply the de- 
mands of the city butchers, an excess of beef, which afforded a first 
rate excuse for the salesmen to dodge behind and with such ashield to 
defend their rascality. They made the drovers bleed profusely at 
every pore, 

No drover can dispose of his stock here, unless he wholesales to a 
speculator, alias salesman, commission agent, &c., and if he does not 
sell to them he must pay $3 per head, and they will retail his stock to 
the buyers and give him their check on one of the city banks for the 
amount of the sales. So all a drover has to do, is to pay the sales- 
man from 4 to 5 per cent. for swindling him, take his check to the 
bank and get it cashed, leave for home, and, whilst on his way calcul- 
ating his losses, the honorable agent collects from the buyers. But 
such extortion does not even stop here, for, when more cattle are in 
market than the consumptive demand of the city requires, the drover’s 
agents, or commission merchants, have their agents, and the drover 
stands by,whilst his salesman sells his own stock indirectly to himself 
ata price below what had to be paid in the West, to be taken to the 
country to be kept until another market-day, or sold during the week 
between the established sale days. 

It is the custom here for a drover to put his stock in the hands of 
agents for sale; and until those who drive stock to this market will 
meet together in convention and resolve to do their own trading, and 
sell their stock without the aid of swindling salesmen, they had as 
well or better stay at home and work for a shillinga day. There are 
but two reasons that western drovers give for engaging the services 
of cattle brokers. One is that a great many of the butchers buy on 
a credit of one week; the other that those who pay cash at the sale- 
yards handle the notes of so many different banks that they (the 
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drovers) do not know what is bankable and what is not. In the latter 
case, every drover who has not got sense enough to know current 
funds from shinplasters, had better stay at home and study a counter- 
feit detector, and when he has learned something about the currency 
of New-York, he can then come here and do his own trading and 
financiering without the aid of a set of swindlers, 

In the former case drovers had better agree to sell every day in 
the week than pay salesmen $3 per head to credit the butchers six 
days. Butchers could then buy their cattle every day fresh from the 
sale-yards, and not be compelled to lay in a supply for a whole week 
at one time, subjecting themselves thereby to the expense of feeding 
and keeping their stock for several days, or what is worse, penning 
them at the slaughter-house for a whole week until the poor brutes 
are so near dead with hunger that they will eat each others’ tails off. 

The prices paid yesterday were certainly not more than 9} cents 
for best Kentucky beef. A considerable number was left over and 
sold to-day at figures far below the rates of yesterday. 

Drovers retired to-day with long faces, and your correspondent 
took a stroll over the city in search of something for the readers of 
the Courier, which they will have in due time from 
BaLioon. 





RUSTIC VILLA. 


Tue rustic villa is a house with the compact arrangement of the 
villa, but less architectural formality in its details. The character of 
its construction is perfectly simple and unconcealed. It may be built 
of brick or stone, and be adorned with pedestal and vase, but moulded 
pilasters, and cap and base to pedestal, must be avoided. If built of 
wood, there is little difficulty to contend with. Give thickness to the 
walls, give the roof and eaves and caps of windows and doors a bold 
projection, and select the form most convenient for the room required ; 
go to the woods for pillars and columns, and forget entirely the pre- 
tentious style of city architecture. 

We give our readers a plan fora structure of this description, 
selected from ** Homes for the People,” referred to also in our last 


issue. 
Diagrams are given of the two plaus, in addition to the general 


external view. 

Fig. 1 is the plan of the principal floor. In front is a long and wide 
verandah, in the centre of which the roof shoots out to shelter a car- 
riage before the entrance door. The hall, 1, within is 9 feet wide and 
14 feet long, opening at one end into a large closet, and leading under 
an arch to a staircase hall, 2, at right angles to it. This hall is 8 
feet wide, and leads to the kitchen and offices. The drawing-room, 3, 
has a wide window opening on the verandah, and a bay window at 
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the side. This room is 23 by 15 feet. A small library, 4, communi- 
cates with the parlor, and is 13 feet square. It contains a fire-place 
and recess for a book-case. No.5 is the dining-room, 20 by 15 feet, 
with a large China pantry, 6, attached to it, an inner closet and a sash 
opening into the staircase hall, for passing dishes, etc., from the 
kitchen. In the projection containing this pantry is a store closet, 7, 
communicating with the kitchen, 8, the last being 15 feet square. By 
the side of the kitchen, and under the same roof, is an entry, with 
ample space for a sink, azd opening into the garden. In rear of the 
kitchen, and equal in size to it, is the laundry, furnished with oven, 








Figure 1, RUSTIC VILLA—PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


wash-trays, and a staircase to the second floor. No. 10is the larder, 
near which is a wood-house, a rear entry, and two necessaries, their 
entrances being hidden by a screen. 

The chamber-floor will liberally accommodate an ordinary-sized 
family. The staircase is lighted by a large triplet window upon the 
landing, out of which opens a chamber, 2, over the library, and a 
bath-room, etc., at 3 and 4. From this hall, a staircase leads to the 
attic overhead, and a corridor, opening from which is a large chamber, 
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No. 5, over the drawing-room, a dressing-room being attached, with 
a window towards the balcony, formed by the roof over the verandah 
to the library below. This room has also a large closet under the 
stairway to the attic. 

No. 6 is a bed-room over the hall, enlarged by a recess large enough 
for a bed, taken from the next chamber, 7, and having a closet. No. 
7 is 13 by 20 feet. 

A passage, 34 feet wide, leads from the landing of the staircase to 
the chambers over the kitchen part of the building, which are on a 
lower level than the chambers in front. This passage is lighted by a 
window opening above the roof of the projection below. 























FIGURE 2, RUSTIC VILLA—CHAMBER FLOOR. 


No. 8 is a bed-room of the size of the kitchen. Over the landing is 
another chamber of equal size, and another, also, No. 10, over the 
wood-house. These chambers have large closets. 

Additional accommodations of these chambers may be made for ser- 
vants in the front attic, if required. 

The principal front consists of a roof containing a large gable over 
the drawing-room, and one of smaller size at the other end. A wide 
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verandah runs across the whole front, the roof of which is steep, and 
from the centre of it a gable is broken out, which serves as a protec- 
tion to the steps. The other side embraced in the view, shows the 
long line of roof broken in its centre by a hipped gable above the 
staircase window, and below this, the roof of the projection contain- 
ing the pantry, etc., which has also a small gable at its centre. The 
ridges are ornamented by cresting, and the points of the gables by 
pinnacles. The roof is covered either by tin or shingles. The chimney 
shafts are of brick, pannelled with the caps and brackets of terra cotta 
or stone. The windows vary in form and situation as convenience or 
size suggest. Above the chamber window, in front gable, is a canopy: 
shading the upper portion of the glass, and the over hanging gable at 
the opposite end has a fringe-like drop fascia, which assists in screening 
its window. 

The verandahs and hanging-roofs are supported by rustic posts of 
cedar or other evergreen, the bark, permanently attached by copper 
nails, being oiled and varnished. 

The frame is covered externally with rough boarding, then with 
smooth sheathing, the walls lined with back plastering upon the rough 
boarding, thus promoting comfort im winter and in summer. The 
walls are plastered and finished for papering, the floors deafened, the 
ends of the joists, beams, etc., filled in with brick and cement, as a 
preventive of rats, etc. The coloring is dependent upon place, 
scenery, etc. 

The cost of this building, by conttact, at Orange, N. J., is $4,700. 





THE RAILWAY SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD COMPARED. 


A GERMAN paper compares the British system of railroads with the 
French, German, and American, and shows the following result : 

English railroad stock yields about 2 per cent. on the invested 
capital, Only two very short lines bring over 7 per cent. In France, 
the Northern and Eastern Railroad yielded, in the year 1855, 15 per 
cent.; the Lyons, and the Lyons and Mediterranean railroads, 16 
per cent.; the Orleans lines 15} per cent.; the Western railroad 15 
per cent. The entire length ot the French railroads is 2880 English 
miles, They cost £58,000,000, and their gross income last year 
amounted to about £9,848,000, and about 14 per cent. of which was 
clear gain. 

If we compare the six principal railroad lines of England—namely, 
the London, the North-west, the Great Western, the Great Northern, 
the Midland, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the North-eastern— 
we see that their length is 2660 miles, built at a cost of £122,000,000, 
consequently more than double the cost of the French lines, though 
they are only two hundred miles longer. The gross receipts are 
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nearly the same, namely, £9,785,000. Hence it is clear that the capi- 
tal invested in English railroad stocks brings only 32 per cent. The 
capital invested in English railways is estimated to be £300,000,000, 
in France £100,000,000, in the United States 150,000,000. 

Even in the United States, where, at the close of the: year 1855, 
there were about 23,384 miles of railroad, the receipts have diminished. 
The gross receipts, during the past year, of the 3216 miles in the 
State of New-York, which costs g125} millions, were only 
320,843,385. Though they yielded nearly 7 per cent., they are con- 
sidered a bad investment in a State where capitalists can get far high- 
er interest for their money. 

In Germany and Austria are numerous railroads which yield over 
10 percent. Among them are the Cologne and Minden, the Leipzig, 
the Magdeburg, the Ferdinands, Northern Line, and several others. 
Still more numerous are the railroads which yield 6, 7, 8 and 10 per 
cent, 

These results show that the English railroads yield the smallest 
and the French the largest per centage on the capital invested. We 
may, as a general rule, say that English lines of railway are too ex- 
pensively constructed; still, it is not always so. The Belfast line 
cost £13,839 a mile; and the London and Blackwall £283,818. The 
principal railroad lines in England cost between £30,000 and £31,000 
amile. In France they constructed 54 miles of road for the same 
money that in England was expended on 40 miles; and in England 45 
miles yield only as much as 42 miles in France. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
' FAMILY NAMES. 
‘“* Posterity delights in details.".—John Q. Adams. 


Axovut the year 1070, the nobility of England first began to use 
surnames. Afterwards the common people gradually adopted the 
same practice; but it is not yet fully established in Wales. At the 
present time there are but few families which have not some traditions 
respecting the origin and meaning of their names. It is a duty we 
owe to future generations to gather up and transmit to them all the 
details respecting our history we can possibly rescue from oblivion. 
And besides, the hereditary names of families preserves the remem- 
brance of ancestors better than all other monuments. The name, as 
unmistakably as the physical and moral features, not unfrequently 
gives much of the history of the family. 

The undersigned is collecting materials for a.history of surnames, 
and will be obliged to any one who will furnish him with answers to 
the following queries with regard to his own name, his mother’s 
maiden name, and such other as he may feel more particularly inter- 
esjed in, Also, for whatever can throw light on the origin of names 
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and families, for catalogues of names, especially of immigrant parties, 
and early settlers, family genealogies, histories of towns, directories of 
cities, etc., etc., and for any other information in answer to the follow- 
ing queries: 

1. The family name ; the different ways of spelling and pronouncing 
it, at different periods and in different localities, with a description and 
drawing of the family coat of arms and motto ? 

2. The changes that have been made in the name, by legislation or 
otherwise ? 

8. Of what nation; the origin, etymology, signification and history 
of the name ? 

4. When did the name first come to this country ? 

5. Where did the family settle ? 

6. From what country did they come; and from what part of the 
country ? 

7. Have there been any remarkable characters of thisname? If so, 
for what remarkable ? 

8. Have many of the name attained a great age? 

9. With what, if any, distinguished families allied ? and how ? 

10. Are those bearing the name numerous? In what part of the 
United States are they now principally found, and in what other parts 
of the world is the name known? 

11. How far back can the name be traced in history or otherwise ? 

12. He will also be obliged for any information with regard to 
unusual Christian names, pet-names, nick-names, names of contempt, 
aliases, which are new, etc., old words used in a new sense, or of new 
words, with the circumstances which gave rise to their coinage ; 
names of political parties, religious sects, sectional names, as Buckeye, 
Hoosier, ete., with their origin and meaning; words and phrases of 
college students, artisans, boatmen, sailors, hospitals, markets, slang 
words, which, like loafers’ children, often rise to respectability ; and 
particular attention is requested to words and names of families, 
towns, mountains, rivers, creeks, hills, etc., from the Indian languages 
on our great Western frontier, with their origin, etymology, signifi- 

cation and history, when first used; and reference to persons who 
have made them a study, and of works which treat of them, together 
with the origin and meaning of our geographical names, and when 
first used. 

Formerly names were never given to any person or thing which did 
not have reference to the most striking characteristic in the object 
named, The Hebrews, Arabs, Greeks, the Old French, the Teutonic 
Nations, the Anglo-Saxons, the Hindoos, the American Indians, and 
many other nations, never gave a name with the meaning of which 
they were not acquainted. 

It is believed that, if the information on the above topics which is 
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seattered throughout our country, much of which will be ost with 
the passing generation, were collected, it would constitute a work of 
general interest. If each one who can give an answer to any of the 
above questions with regard to his own name will be so good as to 
communicate it, he may be able to learn from the collected mass much 
that will abundantly compensate him for his trouble. 
Address, Lemur. G, OLMSTEAD, 
New-York. 

P.S.—It is desirable that all Americans who may visit Europe learn 
what they can, as to where their ancestors came from, their origin 
and history, the signification of their names, and how far back they 
ean be traced. Also obtain accurate copies of Family, Church, Town 
and Tombstone records. 

The Indian names of our country are unique, generally euphoneous, 
and many persons think preferable to all others ; and it appears to be 
a matter of general regret that we have discarded them so much as 
we have, useing foreign ones in their place. It is also a serious 
inatter of inconvenience to use the same name ¢o frequently as we do. 
Cannot something be done to remedy this inconvenience ? 





ENTOMOLOGY AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE, 


In our last number we gave an extract from a paper read by Mr. 
Glover before the United States Agricultural Society. We now add 
the following very valuable suggestions on the same subject, from the 
same learned treatise: 


The subject of Entomology, as applied to the use of Agricul- 
ture, or Agricultural Entomology, if it may be thus termed, is of the 
most vital importance to every planter or farmer, especially if the 
destruction effected by the myriads of insects annually to the staple 
crops of the United States is considered. The caterpillar, ball-worm, 
and red bug too often destroy the Southern planter’s hope of a cot- 
ton crop. The minute joint worm commits such ravages amongst the 
once fine and flourishing wheat-fields of Virginia, that the culture of 
wheat in several places has been abandoned. The almost microsco- 
pic wheat midge has lately proved so destructive in the fertile fields 
of Ohio, that a friend from that State assured me, a few days ago, 
that during the last year he has seen fields so utterly destroyed as not 
to be worth harvesting, and cattle had to be turned in “to prey upon 
the poor remains” the midge “had left behind.” In New-York, 
Massachusetts, etc., the curculio causes ofttimes a total failure of the 
plum crop. From North, South, East, and West we hear of nothing 
but complaints of the ravages committed by our insect foes, and it 
would be impossible to enumerate on this occasion, as their name is 
‘* legion.” 

It will, therefore, be plainly perceived that a close study of fi 
habits and transformations of any one of these pernicious insects by 
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the pract fal and intelligent farmer would prove not only a source of 
great pleasure, as leading him to a keener sense of the beauteous and 
wonderful works of Nature, as exemplified in the singular transforma- 
tions insects undergo before they assume the perfect or fly state, but 
also a source of great profit, as by experimenting upon them in all 
the stages of their existence he might perchance discover some prac- 
tical method by which their extermination could be effected. Indeed, 
it is absolutely necessary that a farmer should be able to recognise the 
insects that destroy his crops, in all their various and wonderful 
transformations, before any effectual remedy can be applied; as in one 
stage of their life they may be suffered to live and enjoy themselves, 
nay, even sometimes be protected, whilst in another stage we perse- 
cute and destroy them by every means in our power. Take for ex- 
ample, the beautiful and elegant butterfly of the Papilio asterias. 
Any humane and kind-hearted farmer, unversed in entomology, who 
should see his children chasing and killing the pretty black and yel- 
low-spotted butterfly that was flitting joyously over his vegetable gar- 
den, in the spring or early summer, apparently leading a life of mere 
harmless pleasure, would no doubt reprove them for wantonly destroy- 
ing such a pretty harmless insect ; and yet, if truth was known, this 
pretty and much to be pitied insect is the parent of all those nauseous- 
smelling green and black spotted worms that later in the season des- 
troy his parsley, celery, parsnips, and carrots. Yet, by merely crush- 
ing the parent fly with one blow early in the season, before it has de- 
posited its eggs, he would be spared the vexation of either seeing his 
plants devoured and seed destroyed, or having the disagreeable task 
of picking off one by one some hundreds of caterpillars later in the 
season. ‘This fact will be more apparent when I state how incredibly 
fast some insects multiply, especially in the warmer climate of the 
South, where there is little frost to destroy insect life and there are 
several generations in one season. Dr. John Gamble, of Tallahassee, 
Florida, assisted by myself, dissected one female ball-worm moth or 
miller, (an insect which in the caterpillar state is most destructive to 
cotton,) and we discovered a mass of eggs which when counted 
amounted at the least calculation to five hundred eggs, duly hatched 
for the first generation, say one-half males, the rest females, the second 
generation, if undisturbed, would amount to 125,000, and the third be 
almost incalculable. Now, these mother flies are not very numerous 
early in the season, owing to the birds devouring them, the rigor of 
winter, and various other accidental causes ; and were practical means 
found to destroy them as early in the spring as possible, the immense 
ravages of the second and third generation might be prevented. In 
one female (a@ceticus) case or hang-worm, so destructive to shade, 
trees, I counted nearly eight hundred eggs, although the specimen 
was but small. Now, were all these cases taken from every in‘ected 
tree in the winter, when they can most easily be seen, owing to the 
fall of the leaf, and then immediately burned, the trees would be com- 
paratively free the next season; and by following this plan for one or 
two years more, the work growing gradually less and less, the insect 
might finally be exterminated ; inasmuch as the female never leaves 
her case, but forms her nest of eggs inside; and yet these noxious 
pests are suffered year by year to increase when so little trouble 
would destroy them, Other insects again have other habits which if 
fully known would likewise lead to their destruction. 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. 


WE here interrupt our exhibition of this most important depart- 
ment of agriculture, for the purpose of presenting engravings of some 
of the most common and most destructive of these pests of the farm, 
already described. 

APPLE-TREE BORER. 


Our first engraving represents the Saperda Bivittata, 
the parent of the Apple-tree Borer, which alike at- 
tacks the apple, quince, locust, ash, &c. It was 
described in our issue of September last, page 140; 
to which we refer the reader. The first engraving 
represents the perfect insect. 





The second is that of the full-grown borer. 


The Curculio, or Plum Weevil, the technical 
name of which is Rhynchenus Nenuphar, was 
described on page 139 of the last volume, in the 
September number. We refer to that for a full 
account of the insect in different stages. 1 is 
4 the curculio, in the beetle state, life size, 2 is its 
assumed form when disturbed, 3 the larva or worm as found in the 
fallen state, 4 the pupa or chrysalis form in which it lives in the 
ground, and the last stage before the perfect state. 

« Another most destructive in- 
sect, so fatal to the success of 
the peach, is the Aegeria 

<5 Evitiosa, Our readers will 
remember 2 minute account of 
this insect, and the best modes 
of checking its ravages, on 
MaLE. FEMALE. page 602, in the number for 
April last. 

It is exhibited in all its dif- 
ferent stages in the engravings 
here given, representing the 
male and female insect, resem- 
bling the wasp, and also the 
borer, its cocoon, and the pupa. 
The difference in the form of the two sexes is obvious at a glance- 
Their habits have been already described, and we again invite a care, 
ful attention to this enemy of our finest fruits, 
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LEPIDOPTERA CONTINUED. 

In our last number we described the family or tribe of Geometers 
They have already made their appearance among us, devouring the 
leaves in the various parks. Their color is nearly that of a small 
birch twig, and its general appearance very much like that of a small 
branch. The head and tail are a yellow white. 

Pyralides, or Delta Moths. These insects are allied to the Geome- 
ters. They are called Delta Moths, or Deltoides, because, when their 
wings are closed, their form is triangular, or like the Greek Delta (A). 
Their body is long and slender, the fore wings long and narrow, and 
cover the hind wings nearly horizontally when at rest. Their feclers 
are very long, flattened sidewise, and turned up at the end. Antennz 
long and slender, in some males feathered, and in a few knotted or 
crooked in the middle. Their legs are long and slender, the first pair 
often fringed with tufts of long hairs. Generally they fly by night, 
and are seldom on the wing during the day. They prefer shady places, 
as among thick grass or foliage. Some frequent houses, like the 

Pyralis Farinalis, or Meal Moth, the caterpillar of which is 
found in old flour barrels. It may be seen on the ceilings of rooms 
with its tail curved over its back. The fore wings of the moth are 
light brown, crossed by two eurved white lines, 

Hypena Humuli. The hop vine is infested with'a species of cater- 
pillars thus named, belonging to the Pyralides, These are “false- 
loopers,” bending up the back alittle when they creep. They have 
but fourteen legs, the first pair of prop-legs being wanting. When 
disturbed, they bend their bodies with a sudden jerk, on one side 
and on the other, leaping each time a considerable distance. They 
make no webs, do not suspend themselves by a thread, are active, 
creep fast, and soon regain their position, if removed from it. When 
fully grown, they are about eight-tenths of an inch in length. Two 
broods appear in a season, the first in May or June, the second in 
July or August. 

Tortrices, or Leaf-rollers. The names, both common and techni- 
cal, of these insects are suggested by their habits. They roll up the 
edges of leaves, and fasten them with silken threads. But some few 
species which are classed here do not possess this habit. Roses, pines, 
and firs, are much injured by these caterpillars. Among the destruc- 
tive insects of this group is the 

Carpocapsa Pomonella, or the Codling Moth, or the Fruit Moth 
of the apple. This is sometimes mistaken for the plum-weevil, but 
this moth is never found in plums, although the plum-weevil is some- 
times seen in apples. The apple-worm is not a grub, but a true cat- 
erpillar, of the Tortrix tribe, and “the most beautiful moth of the 
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beautiful tribe to which it belongs.” But it isseldom seen in the moth 
state. They may be observed from the middle of June unto July. 
They are sometimes brought into houses with fruit, in a caterpillar 
state, and may be found on the windows endeavoring to escape to 
the open air. Their fore wings appear like brown watered silk, and 
when examined are found to be crossed by numerous gray and brown 
lines, scalloped like the plumage of a bird. The head and thorax 
are brown, mingled with gray, the hind wings and abdomen light 
yellowish brown, with the lustre of satin. A very distinguishing 
mark of this insect is a large oval dark spot, edged with copper color, 
on the hinder margin of each fore wing. Its wings expand three- 
fourths of aa inch. In June and July they fly about apple trees, 
every evening, and lay their eggs on the young fruit. They do not 
pierce the apple, but deposit the egg at the blossom end of the fruit. 
The young worm is soon hatched, and burrows into the fruit. The 
various stages of this insect are represented in the engraving. a is 
the worm greatly mag- 
nified, 6 is the cocoon, 
cis the full grown worm, 
d is the perfect insect 
greatly magnified, e¢ is 
the young larva or worm 
in a small apple, fis the 
pupa or chrysalis state, 
i, h is the passage of the 
worm in the fruit, 7 is 
worm in the apple, & is 
the place of egress, o is 
the perfect insect. 

When the apple falls, the worm leaves it, and creeps into some 
chink or sheltered place, where it spins a cocoon as white as paper, 
and becomes a chrysalid, and in a few days more becomes a moth, 
comes out, and lays eggs for a second brood. But most of them re- 
main unchanged through the winter, and do not become moths till 
the following summer. 

To prevent the ravages of this moth, all wind-fall apples should 
be gathered as soon as they fall, and such disposition made of them 
as will secure the destruction of the worms. Hogs let into an orchard 
will devour many of them. A cloth wound round the tree at the 
crotches, will be found to contain numbers of these insects concealed 
within it. Scraping the loose bark will destroy those that are sheltered 
there. The smoke of burning weeds is also said to be fatal to them. 

We are indebted for these cuts to Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co., ot 
Boston. 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS—BANGOR, MAINE. 


Bancor is distinguished for its lumber trade. It lies near the mouth 
of the Penobscot, and this river, with its tributaries, drains a very 
large tract of country, covered with a heavy. growth of pine or other 
valuable trees, Hence its various water-falls are the sites of immense 
numbers of saw-mills, and lumbering is the chief employment of its 
few inhabitants. 

The mercantile association of Bangor, by a committee, have recently 
obtained the industrial statistics of the eity. 

In 1853, 182,942,284 feet of lumber were surveyed at that port. 

In 1855, were surveyed, in feet, of pine, 123,026,117; of spruce, 
78,337,283 ; of hemlock, 10,305,753. Total, 211,679,193. This lumber 
was shipped in various forms as follows :— 


Shingles, 116,449,000, - -~ - $402,235 89 





Clapboards, 6,789,675, - - - - 149,265 39 
Laths, 75,151,700, - - - - - 101,353 25 
Pickets, 2,693,000, - - - - 23,911 45 
Tons of juniper timber, 5,192, - - - 36,522 00 
Ship knees, 37,258, - - - - 70,658 78 
Tons of pine timber, 1,718, - - - 10,999 00 
Masts and spars, wien « - - 20,300 00 
Railroad sleepers, 46,500, - - - 11,625 00 
Cedar posts, 30,359, - - - - 3,617 82 
Cords of hemlock bark, 6,734, - - - 40,424 00 
Fish barrels, 62,000, - - - - 39,088 24 
They also exported other products as follows :— 
Bricks, 11,470,000, - - - . - $58,250 00 
Sides of sole leather, 95,204, - - : 261,709 00 
Tons of roofing slate, 1,740, - . - 34,800 00 
Tons of pig-iron, 1,298,-  - ~ - - 38,340 00 


This gives a total value of 3,095,245 00. Other small matters, such 
as oars, casks, hoops, beef, hides, furs, steam engines, &c., &c., swell 
the amount to three and a-half millions. 

The population in 1850 was 14,432. It is now reckoned at 21,500. 
It contains 11 banks, a theological seminary, 4 or 5 newspapers, read- 
ing-room of 4,200 volumes, with a library, from which more than 
14,000 volumes were given out in 1855. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tae Fourth Annual Exhibition of the United States Agricultural 
Society will be held at Powelton, (Philadelphia,) on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
and 11th. 

The First Exhibition of this Society, held at Springfield, Mass., in 
October, 1853, was devoted exclusively to an examination of Horses ; 
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at Springfield, Ohio, 1854, Cattle alone were exhibited ; at Boston, 
1855, all departments of Farm Stock—Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and 
Swine—were shown. 

The Society, encouraged by past success, and by the approbation 
of the Agricultural community, now propose to offer premiums, not 
only for Domestic Animals, but also for Poultry, and the products of 
the Fruit Garden, the Grain Field, and the Vineyard, and for Agri- 
cultural Implements and Machinery. 

Premiums from Twenty-Five to Two Hundred Dollars, amounting 
in the aggregate to over Twelve Thousand Dollars, will be offered 
for the various classes of Domestic Animals, Fruits, American Wines, 
Vegetables, Grains, and Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 

A local Committee of Forty Citizens of Philadelphia, representing 
the various branches of industry, has already been appointed to codp- 
erate with the officers of the Society, in perfecting arrangements for 
the Exhibition; and Fifteen Thousand Dollars have been guaranteed 
to meet expenses. This material aid, coupled with the éxcellence of 
the selected location, and the large amount of Premiums offered, in- 
ducesthe expectation that the Exhibition of 1856 will be superior to 
any of its predecessors. 

Favorable arrangements for the transportation of Stock and other 
articles will be made with the various Railroads. 

The List of Entries, the Awards of Premiums, and the Proceedings, 
will be published in the Journal of the Society for 1856. 

The Premium List, with the Regulations and Programme of the 
Exhibition, will be furnished on application to Mr. John McGowan, 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Agricultural Society, 160 
Chestnut-street, (Rooms of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society,) 
or by addressing the Secretary, at Beaton. 


Marsuatt P, Wirper, President. 


Wuuaw §, Kine, Secretary. 
June 1, 1856. 


We commend to the attention of the friends of agriculture in this 


country the meeting of this Society. 


Eps. P. L. anp A. 


PROFITS OF AGRICULTURE. 


WE continue sundry estimates of crops, raised in various sections of 
the country. It should be understood that we give these, generally, 
not as possible under high cultivation for a single season, but as 
actual crops, and without any special effort. As such, the results 
attained should shame thousands of farmers who continue “ poor”— 
raising but a fraction of these values from the same quantity of land. 
The first below is a statement of the farm products of a farm in Men 
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don, N.Y. 


invested. 


The field is nine and a half acres in 
apple trees. 


The sum total gives a profit of 21 per cent. on the capital 


The expenses were : 
Manuring, - 
Six days’ plowing, 
Harrowing, 
Marking, 
Ten days’ planting, 
Twelve days’ cultivating, 
Ten days’ hoeing, - 
Seed corn, 


Seed potatoes, 
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Digging potatoes, 
Picking apples, 
Cutting up corn, 


Husking corn, 


Repairs on fence, 
Plaster, - 
Interest on land, 


Total, 
The products were : 
1,050 bushels corn, at 28 cts. 
105 bushels potatoes, 
130 bushels apples, 
4 bushels turnips, 


23 loads stalks, 


10 load pumpkins, - 


2! bushels beans, 


8 bushels black w alnuts, 
1 bushel walnuts, 


Total, 


extent. 





It contains thirteen 
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$200 
The prizes awarded by the Agricultural Societies in the State of 


Connecticut were, for crops raised per acre, as follows: 
A. Hart, Cornwall, 
A. Wadhams, Goshen, 
A. Beecher, Bethlehem, 
T. S. Gold, Cornwall, 


3b. Te Andrew, West Cornwall, 


& - Andrew, 


C. Post, Hebron, - 
J. L. Phelps, West Cornwall, 


The following are some of the results of the most successful culture 
of this crop that we have noticed. 
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In Pamelia, Jefferson Co., N.Y., upon a clay loam, 2 12-100 acres 
of land produced 94 bushels of rye. It had been well manured with 
stable manure, and a hundred bushels of lime per acre. It was ploughed 
in the fall of 1853, sowed in the spring with spring wheat, ploughed 
in August, and sowed with rye in September, two bushels to the acre, 
without manure. It was harvested 15th July, 1854. 

The income was: 





94 bushels, at $1 00, - - - $94: 00 
Straw sold for, : : - - 22 00 
Total, - - - - - $116 00 
The expense was as follows : 
Seed, ‘ ‘ , ‘ . $4 00 
Ploughing, sowing, cultivating and harrowing, 5 50 
Cutting, binding, drawing, thrashing and clean- 
ing, - - - - - - 18 50 
28 00 
Profits, - - - - - 88 00 
$116 00 


This gives a profit of $88 00, 

In Hillsdale, Columbia Co., N.Y., rye was sown upon 8 acres 3 roods 
and 20 rods, in a soil which was a dark loam with some gravel. In 
the spring of 1851 it had been planted with corn, twenty-five loads 
of manure being applied before ploughing. In the spring of 1852 it 
was sown with oats, and in September, 1852, it was sown with one 
and a half bushels of rye to the acre, and no manure after the 
corn crop. The rye was harvested the second week in July, 1853. 
The yield was 163 2-50 bushels of rye, which was sold at $1 10 per 
bushel. - 

The income was: 








Sale of rye, - - - - $179 33 

700 bundles of straw, - - - 21 00 
Total, : . : ‘ - $200 33 

The expenses were: 

Ploughing, harrowing, and seed, - - $11 80 
Harvesting, threshing, and cartiag, - 27 00 
Interest on land at $80 per acre, - - 21 70 
Total, . ; : : - ee 
Profits, - - - . - 139 83 

$200 33 


In Rockland, N.Y., four and three-hundredth acres of land, which 
had been cultivated with corn and oats, without manure except an 
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application of lime to the hills of corn, the oat stubble being ploughed 

under, and twenty loads of manure being spread over about 3; 
: . . ~ 

acres, were sown with 43 bushels of rye, the first week in Sep- 


tember. 
The income was: 
91 bushels of rye, at $1 00, : ° $91 00 
Estimate of straw, - - - . 20 00 
Total, - - - - - $111 00 


The expense of the crop was: 


Two ploughings, harrowing, rolling, drawing 


manure, and sowing, - - - $12 75 
Seed, at $1 00 - - - - 4 75 
Total, . : ‘ . - 17 50 
Interest and profit, - - - 93 50 
$111 00 


In Hadley, Hampshire Co., Mass., in the valley of the Connecticut, 
a crop of corn of fifty bushels per acre was gathered in 1853, after 
twelve loads of manure per acre had been applied. The land was 
then ploughed from eight to nine inches deep, and sown with white 
rye, one and a half bushel to the acre. Middle of July, sixty-five and 
a half bushels of rye were harvested, and the straw weighed three and 
a quarter tons. The expenses of cultivation were $16 25; interest 
and taxes, $15 00 ;—giving cost of crop, $31 25. 

Also in Hadley, Hampshire Co., Mass., three acres and twenty-seven 
rods of land, which had for two years been planted with Indian corn, 
was sown withrye. Three bushels of seed were used. About twelve 
leads of manure to the acre were applied with the cultivation of the 
corn. The account of the rye crop was set-down as follows: 

88 bush. and 20 qts. of rye, at $1 25 per bush., $110 75 





4 tons of straw, - - - - 24 00 
Total, . - : . - $134 75 
The expenses were: 

Ploughing, cultivating, harvesting, etc., - $24 50 
Interest, at $190 per acre, - - 36 00 
Taxes, - - - - . - 3 50 
Total, ° . . . - $64 00 
Profits, - - : - - 70 75 

$134 75 


In 8. Danvers, Essex Co., Mass., on the farm occupied by the town’s 
poor, consisting of a shallow, gravelly soil, seven and three quarter 
acres were sown with rye. The practice was to plough sward land in 
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the fall, ploughing in the manure. Four loads of:manure were used 
per acre. In the spring the land was cross ploughed, eight inches 
deep, well harrowed, planted with corn, potatoes, beans, etc., with 
about a teaspoonful of plaster in a hill, The next spring, three cords 
of manure per acre were ploughed in deep, and planted with vegetables, 
plaster being used as before. In October, 1854, the rye was sown, 
eight bushels of seed being used. The grain was cut late in July, and 
2294 of rye, weighing 56 lbs. each, were sold at $1 50 per bushel. 
Of the eleven tons of straw, eight were sold at an average of $16. 
The income was: 


2291 Bushels rye, at $1 50, - - $344 25 
11 tons of straw, at $16 00, - - - 176 00 
Total, ' . , : - $520 25 


This crop was charged with one-third the manure of the two pre- 
ceding crops, and the account stated was: 





One-third manure of previous crops, - $112 00 
Ploughing, etc., - - - - 30 00 
8 bushels of seed, - - - - 10 00 
Harvesting, - - - - - 25 00 
Threshing, - : - - . 48 00 
Total, - - : - - 225 50 
Profits, - - - - - 294 75 
$520 25 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


WHEAT IN TENNESSEE—GRAIN REAPERS. 


THE good old county of Hawkins, which bears the cognomen of 
one of the Commissioners that aided in giving birth to our noble 
State, never was promised a heavier crop of wheat than now in rich 
bloom covers an unusual number of acres, It can be said “ the fly” 
in some neighborhoods has injured the prospect, but generally the 
promise of yield is quite flattering, and this, too, follows one of the 
very coldest winters in the memory of our oldest surviving citizens. 
The crop of last year has all been marketed and shipped off, our 
farmers meantime having had the best end of the bargain. Wheat was 
sold at an average in this county (last crop) for $1 25c. the bushel. 
The principal part marketed was of the “ White Blue Stem” variety, 
with which your readers are, no doubt, well acquainted. Itis a round 
but rather small plump berry, with nearly a white bran; and grown 
in the South, under a vertical sun, no doubt would, if its flour were - 
analysed, be found to contain from 12 to 15 per cent. less water than 
the “ Quaker” variety grown in the same latitude, the various reason 
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of which I must decline here to record. But it isapparert that if the 
flour of the first named should be dryer, it must in that ratio make 
the greater quantity to the pound of bread, for it must receive the 
water before it can be changed to dough and baked, and the dryer 
the flour the more it is worth to the consumer. This is a good ar- 
gument, and founded too on well-known facts, in favor of Southern 
wheat in the United States, and for United States grown wheat over 
English, for flour. But I sit down to say to my numerous brother 
farmers that, in anticipation of a bountiful approaching harvest of 
wheat in our mountain-bound country, a speedy and economical har- 
vesting is desirable. To effect this allow me to say that I have found 
& grain-reaper a great desideratum in harvesting. I bought one last 
harvest that cost me only $100; four horse, six feet sweep, I think 
Hussey patent, which will harvest with a driver and raker 16 acres 
the day, and will do the work better than could be done with the best 
set of old matrons in bonnets and reaphooks that ever strode on 
Pennsylvania soil; and who, in the name of all that is good, will deny 
that a set of Dutch women are not the nicest and neatest reapers ever 
known in days of yore? Now, I don’t talk this way invidiously, for 
if I did I would bite myself; my ancestors hail from the “locus in 
quo”—and there is not a drop of blood in me that I know of but is ot 
German origin. I therefore speak sincerely as to lady reapers in 
olden times. But now I would remark that inspired historians have 
said that the tongue of man will lic—if the tongue, by analogy, the 
pen would do so too, But it is an old saying, and to the contrary of 
which the memory of man runneth not back, that Arabic figures will 
not lie. Then permit me to make a table of the cost of harvesting a 
crop of wheat by hands and by machinery ; and I shall in this pursue 
a true Southern estimate, such as will not be offensive to any one of 
your numerous Southern patrons: and indeed if my stray notes should 
chance to be read by any sensitive and conscientious person upon the 
subject it embodies, I hope he will overlook my imperfection, and 
place my errors to the charge of locality. But to the calculation of 
cutting say sixteen acres of wheat by hand even with cradles, say— 





4 field hands at $1000 each, - - - - - - - $4000 
4 grain cradles at $5 each, - - - - - - - 200 
Total, $4,200 


This capital must be used in one day to cut down 16 acres of wheat. 
But with the reaper, say— 


1 Reaper cost $160 
4 Horses and Harness cost $150 each, 600 
1 Driver, a Boy, 500 
1 Raker, a Man, 1000 





Total, $2260 
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Giving an advantage i in the capital enghiyed of $1760, or nearly 50 
per cent. less im favor of the machine; and take into consideration that 
the “ bones and nerves” of the machine can be renewed at will with 
a trifling cost—that it saves the grain entirely clean, neat and without 
waste, whilst none of these desirable ends can be attained or applied 
to the hand harvesting. This will certainly, on reflection, give such 
weight to the great and advantageous economy and utility of all good 
wheat growers as to at once induce them to provide themselves with 
grain-cutting machines ; and I use mine for cutting oats, Timothy, and 
clover, with satisfactory success. It is, I believe, universally admitted 
that we are imitative beings, and desire at the same time to stride 
with the progress of the age. As a farmer, I am proud to bear tes- 
timony that this laudable ambition is well developed everywhere, 
and usually farmers delight to favor the interest and encourage the 
business of those who assiduously toil for their benefit. One cldss of 
these laborers for the good of farmers are the handy mechanics of 
New-York, who build grain-reapers, and, having experience and fa- 
cility for obtaining materials superior to most others, perhaps are able 
to build better machines, and furnish them for less money than inex- 
perienced mechanics located far from a business city. It is one thing 
to make the article, and another to market them. It will not be con- 
sidered improper by the publishers of this valuable agricultural pam. 
phlet for me to say, even on its pages, that every good farmer in East 
Tennessee should buy a reaper, and by letter should consult the pub- 
lisher of this work for the purchase, who, like his predecessor, has 
labored long and faithfully to lessen the labors, increase the quality and 
quantity of products, and, of course, the prices, and fill the pockets of 
the farmers generally. Being myself once a merchant, and now a 
farmer and a professional man, I seek no notoriety, but am vain 
enough to suppose that some good, clever brother in agriculture will 
be induced to buy a reaper for his grain the coming harvest, after my 
telling him, even anonymously, that in a field of ripe grain there can 
be nothing so desirable. If so, and by it my much respected journ- 
alists are in some way remunerated for their partialities to our eclips- 
ing department of human industry, I shall be content; and, forsooth, 
the reaping machine goes on the same principle, and we that use them 
only imitate the man that divided his grain in each end of the sack in 
carrying to mill, rather than stick to the old way of putting the grain 
in one end and a rock to balance in the other. Or the man who 
sharpened a bar of iron and bolted it to his old wood plough to work 
up the ground. Or, still later, the man who bought a thresher rather 
than beat out the grain with a flail. 

Finally, I am not certain that the knives to the one I leughe are of 
the best kind, as I am told there are several. It is said that a knife 
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with a sickle edge is best, or at least better than one with scythe edge. 
How this is on trial I am not able to say; but the knjves I have, cut 
over two hundred acres of grain and grass before they went upon a 
stone, and I think would have cut much more. The knives are the 
material part of the machine, and should be made by the best of work- 
men. The other parts of the machine will last for many years ; and, 
upon the whole, itis a very great labor-saving article, and well worthy 
the notice of farmers everywhere. 
JUNE, 1856. A. L. B., Mill Bend, Tenn. 





THEORY OF LIQUID MANURING AND IRRIGATION. 


BY ROBERT RUSSELL, OF KILWHISS. 


TuE principles of manuring are made very simple, when we regard 
the food of all cultivated plants as made up of carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia (or nitric acid), with the mineral matters tound in their 
ashes. These plants are nearly composed of the same substances, but 
their habits of growth require very different modes of supplying them 
with food. The philosophy, of liquid-manuring and irrigation can 
only be written by keeping the mineral theory and the physiological 
peculiarities of plants closely in view. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among practical and 
scientific men as to whether reservoirs are necessary for storing the 
liquid manure, to bring out the full benefits which may be derived 
from its application. This is a highly-important question, and well 
deserving the consideration of those who have given this system of 
manuring a trial, or who intend to do so. We are far from thinking 
the opinions of the Commissioners of the General Board of Health: 
on the point are borne out by experience. 


“The experiments made by the Rev. A. Huxtable and Mr. Way, 
and the scientific results already referred to as thence deduced, are in 
complete accordance with the results of practice, and leave no doubt 
that liquid manure may be applied to the land when it is fallow, with 
the certainty of the best incorporation, and that the deposit there 
will be safe and available for the subsequent crop. These experiments, 
corroborated by the results of practice of repeated applications during 
the growth of vegetation, prove that the application of liquid manure 
to land may, under proper management, with interruptions of hard 
frost only, be as continuous as its production. They dissipate the 
exaggerated estimates as to the extent of storage, and the great ex- 
— and inconvenience of the reservoirs required for such manure.” 
—I. 25. 


We have not seen a detailed account of Mr. Huxtable’s experi- 
ments; but so far as the Commissioners have supplied us, the evi- 
dence that liquid manure is entirely safe when applied in autumn, 
and available for the crops in summer, is exceedingly meagre indeed. 
It is almost needless to point out that, so far as we are left to gather 
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from the following paragraph, both applications might or might not 
have been entirely washed out of the soil. 


“The Rey. Mr. Huxtable has recently reported an experiment tried 
to test the durability of manure in the liquid form. He found that 
wheat manure, at the time of sowing with 10 hogsheads per acre (24 
tons) of cow’s urine, produced as good a crop as that manured at the 
time of sowing with guano in the proportion of 2 cwt. per acre. The 
result of this experiment shows that liquid manure lasts-not only 
during winter, but even until the harvest time of wheat, the latest of 
our cereals, and is exactly correspondent with Mr. Huxtable’s former 
experiments, which proved the power possessed by soil of absorbing, 
and retaining for the sustenance of vegetation, manure contained in 
any liquid which filters through it, for it is evident that the liquid 
itself could not be retained for months in the soil.’”—P. 24. 


We consider Professor Way’s researches on the absorptive powers 
of soils as most important contributions to agricultural science. They 
give us especially some insight as to the curious relations of silica to 
the growth of vegetables; but we must confess that grave doubts 
arise when the absorptive properties of soils are so rigidly applied 
in practice as many have done, in recommending liquid manure to be 
applied at all seasons of the year,—and that tanks are not necessary 
for preparing it, and retaining it until vegetables can make use of it. 

Another interesting fact is brought out in Professor Way’s valuable 
experiments; viz., that clay soils seem to retard the fermentation ot 
certain animal matters. 


“* Clay appears to have a remarkable action in reference to the 
fermentation of organic matters. It seems, indeed, to oppose fermen- 
tation, as will be seen in the following experiment : 

“Three quantities of fresh urine, of 2000 grains each, were measured 
out into similar glasses. With one portion its own weight of white 
sand was mixed; with another, its own weight of white clay ; the 
third being left without admixture of any kind. 

‘“‘ When smelled immediately after mixture, the sand appeared to 
have had no effect, whilst the clay mixture had entirely lost the 
smell of urine; they were all decidedly acid to test-paper. The 
three glasses were covered lightly with paper, and. placed in a warm 
place, being examined from time totime. In a few hours it was found 
that the urine containing sand had become slightly putrid; then fol- 
lowed the natural urine; but the quantity by which clay had been 
mixed did not become putrid at all, and at the end of seven or eight 
weeks it had only the peculiar smell of fresh urine, without the 
smallest putridity. The surface of the clay, however, became after- 
wards covered with a luxuriant growth of conferve, which did not 
happen in either of the other glasses. 


** This is a remarkable experiment, and one from- which much in- 
struction may be derived. The reason that the sand accelerates the 
fermentation of the urine is no doubt this: All bodies possess a sur- 
face attraction for gases, and of course, therefore, for common air. 
This attraction, which enables them to condense a certain quantity of 
air on their surfaces, is in direct relation to the extent of those sur- 
faces. In mixing sand with the urine, we are in effect exposing the 
latter to a greatly-increased surface of air, the oxygen of which is 
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necessary to commence the putrefaction, and thus hastening the 
changes which soon or late would occur in urine naturally. But 
what shall we say of the action of the clay? That it retards or changes 
the nature of the putrefaction is evident; but the question is, does 
it prevent the conversion of the animal matters into the ordinary 
products of decay; or does it allow of that conversion, and absorb 
those products as they are formed? This is a most vital question to 
practical agriculture, clearly affecting our views of the state in which 
animal manures should be employed, and affecting also in the highest 
degree the theoretical notions of vegetable nutrition.”.—Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xxv. p. 366. 

This experiment, we conceive, affords an explanation of the practice 
so universally followed in all countries, of fermenting urine before 
applying it to the fields or growing crops. The experience of agri- 
culturists in Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, and at home, all 
seems to attest the necessity of fermentation. We have met with 
many who have practised liquid manuring on a small scale, averring 
that the application of fresh urine to grass is attended with little or 
no effect. It is highly probable that plants either do not have the 
power of assimilating urea, or that the roots have comparatively little 

ower in taking it up. We suspect the former must be assented to, 
if we subscribe to the doctrine that plants take up promiscuously 
those substances which are in solution, and support the inorganic 
theory of vegetable nutrition ; or the latter supposition, which will be 
adverted to in the sequel. 

To ferment urine before it is applied, may be considered as essen- 
tial to the successful carrying out of any system of liquid-manuring. 
In fact, the fermentation of liquid manure ona large scale, such as at 
Myer Mill, is one of the prime difficulties which besets those who, 
trusting to their former experience, look upon this process as a sine 
qua non. Large reservoirs, sunk into the ground where the temper- 
ature is low, are not favorable for the promotion of fermentation, es- 
pecially when the liquid manure is diluted with water. So far as our 
memory serves us, we were informed, some years ago, while on a 
visit to the Ayrshire establishments, that rape-cake was thrown into 
the tanks in small quantities, to promote fermentation, and not, as 
many have imagined, for the purpose of supplying phosphates. Tank- 
water is no doubt a little deficient in phosphates, but there can be 
but few farms where there is much surplus liquid that will not grow 
maximum crops of all kinds with fermented urine alone. 

No amount of nitrate of soda or guano applied to Italian ryegrass, 
in the dry form of ordinary top-dressing, has been able to approach 
the amount of produce which Italian ryegrass has produced under 
liquid manuring. It is needless to repeat the enormous quantities of 
grass which have been got by thissystem. But the statement of Mr. 
Caird, that Italian ryegrass, under this system, is capable of produc- 
ing 20 tons of hay per acre, is sufficient to demonstrate how far all 
the results with mere top-dressings are outstripped by adding a cer- 
tain quantity of liquid. 

Since, then, however liberally we may apply guano or nitrate of 
soda to our grass crops, the amount of produce falls far short of 
that which can be had under liquid-manuring, it is evident that a given 
quantity of ammonia, largely diluted with water, acquires a greater 
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fertilizing power. Similar principles are brought out in other well- 
known facts. 

A ton of nitrate of soda, though it only contains the same amount 
of nitrogen as a ton of guano, is about double the price ; yet, from 
the nitrogen being in a more available form for wheat and grass, its 
fertilizing power for these crops is about equal to two tons of guano. 
If by any process we could make the fertilizing power of a ton of 
guano equal to one of nitrate of soda for grass or wheat, great 
economy would be effected. The system of storing liquid manure in 
tanks, for the purpose of fermenting, and keeping it until the crops 
are ready to take it up when the season of active growth has arrived, 
not only gives ammoniacal manure as great an effective power as 
nitrates when applied in the dry state, but a much greater—simply 
because by no other means can so much grass be grown on an acre 
as has been done under irrigation with liquid manure. The full pro- 
ducing powers of Italian ryegrass cannot be obtained by any other 
treatment. 

The same quantity of nitrogen applied in well-fermented liquid 
manure, and only when the crops are in a growing state, as at Myer 
Mill, has a fertilizing power imparted to it greater than nitrate of 
soda, and vastly greater than guano when sown over the land in dry 
cultivation ; we suspect that the liquid-manuring system which Mr. 
Mechi has followed at Tiptree, of throwing the unfermented contents 
of his tanks over the land at all seasons, though it may be in accord- 
ance with the views of the Commissioners of the Board of Health, is not 
the proper one. So long as this mode is followed, Essex cannot be 
said to have a fair trial of liquid-manuring. But it must be borne in 
mind that the growth of turnips is very different from that of Italian 
ryegrass. Maximum crops of the one, on good deep loams, can be 
raised with solid manure, but not the other; indeed, one dressing of 
liquid manure would have to serve for the turnip crop, and it would 
require to be applied before the crop was put into the ground, because 
repeated applications would batter the surface. 

The application of rich unfermented manure in the solid form is 
perhaps the best for the turnip. The growth of this plant extends 
over a very considerable period, and the process of decomposition 
is probably quite as rapid as the rate of development. Not so with 
Italian ryegrass, which grows so rapidly in summer that large supplies 
of food, ready for assimilation, must be given at intervals to obtain 
its full development. 

Liquid manure is just as capable of raising one kind of crop as 
another, because all our cultivated crops, being in a great measure 
composed of the same substances, are manured by the same sub- 
stances. The habits of the growth of cultivated plants are very differ- 
ent, and therefore the modes of treatment in regard to manure must 
be adapted to suit their habits in our highly artificial systems, 

Carbonaceous manures, or inferior guano, from the quality they 
possess of only slowly yielding up the nitrogen they contain to the 
wheat plants, are more economical, so far as nitrogen is concerned, 
when applied as antumn dressings, than better and more soluble 
guanos. Liquid manure cannot be applied so economically to wheat 
in autumn, because waste from washing must to a certain extent take 
place. Top-dressing wheat with liquid manure is out of the question. 
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That nitrate of soda does not possess any other merit than that of 
being in the most available form for spring-dressing autumn-sown 
wheat or grass, is pretty evident from the fact that guano is the 
manure almost universally used for manuring spring wheat, as well 
as barley, oats, orturnips. Only one dressing of liquid manure could 
be advantageously applied to any of these crops, which would not 
differ materially from solid manuring. In regard to mere effect in 
raising any of these crops, liquid manure cannot be said to’ have 
much or any superiority, for it must be recollected that as large crops 
of either have been grown with solid as with liquid manure. On these 
grounds we consider the Commissioners of the Board of Health have 
put forward very exaggerated views of the merit of liquid manure, 
in not making many important qualifications of their statements :—* 

“The more minute division of manures in the liquid form facilitates 
their rapid decomposition and complete absorption; and there are 
various examples to show that one load of solid manure, properly 
liquified with sufficient water, will have four times the fertilizing 
power that it would have if applied in solid form.” 

Can this system of liquid-manuring be recommended for general 
adoption? Most certainly not. In all districts where the system of 
feeding cattle in open courts is practised, and is necessary for con- 
verting straw into manure, liquid-manuring is not to be thought of, 
seeing that the rains must have displaced what escapes. The liquid is 
obtained by deteriorating the quality of the solid. It is only in those 
cases that more liquid is produced on a farm in feeding cattle than 
can be absorbed by the straw that the question arises, What is to be 
done with it? Which is the most economical way it is to be used in 
producing crops? There are very few districts in Scotland where 
the system is at all applicable, and indeed there is but a small pro- 
portion of farms where more liquid at the present time is produced 
than can be absorbed by the straw; still, there are many farms that 
are in this condition, and they are daily on the increase. Potato cul- 
ture, no doubt, in some particular districts, has turned the tide in an 
opposite direction. 

The experiments which have been made in Ayrshire and other 
places, upon a very large scale, in liquid-manuring, we have always re- 
garded as being exceedingly interesting, both on practical and theore- 
tical grounds ; for, no doubt, a day will come when the quantity of 
stock kept on our farms will render tanks and distributing apparatus 
necessary. It will be strange, indeed, if the steam-engine will stand 
idle while the distribution of liquid manure goes on by the old method, 
with all its uncertainties. 





* The strictures Professor Johnston made when this subject was discussed at the 
East Berwickshire Farmers’ Club, on 4th of January, 1853, have much truth in 
them. Alluding to the Report of the Board of Health, he says: ‘‘I must say that 
upon the face of that Report there appears an attempt to show only one aide of the 
question—I do not say from design, but the reporters have not, I think, stated the 
case in the fair manner which would justify a practical man to take it up. It is 
because of the statement conteined in this Report that a more favorable impression 
has been made on the minds of many proprietors as to the merits of the system than 
I think it deserves, and that they have been thereby induced to incur expenses 
with which I scarcely think the profit will be commensurate.” The system has been 
recommended where it is not at all applicable ; and we think the Berwickshire 
Farmers’ Club were not without blame, when the subject was so well brought before 
them, not to have met many of the positions taken up by the Board of Health, ina 
eries of resolutions, stating the practical aspect of the question. 
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It is commonly said that the eastern parts of our island is not so 
well adapted for liquid-manuring as the western. Indeed, various 
parties have argued with us that the experiments in our own county, 
at Burnturk, favor this view, and that it is useless to contend against 
this natural defect. That a dry climate is not so well suited in many 
respects for liquid-manuring cannot be doubted. But how far does 
this objection really extend? Not further, certainly, than the mere 
amount of dilution required, or, rather, the greater quantity of water 
which must be supplied to compensate for a smaller fall of rain, or a 
dryer atmosphere. These natural defects are completely overcome in 
Italy, and we know from the habits of Italian ryegrass, that some- 
thing short of complete submersion suffices for maintaining this plant 
in all its exuberant growth. After a full supply of water is obtained 
at Burnturk, we shall then expect to have the question answered : 
What is the extra amount of artificial watering required in Fifeshire 
to produce as great a crop of Italian ryegrass as can be done in Ayr- 
shire? So long as we hear so much about the deficiency of climate, 
so much the greater is the propensity to overlook the real elements 
of success. 

It would be out of place here to enter into lengthened calculations 
as to the economy of the new method of distribution. Difficulties are 
encountered by those who make trials, which calculations cannot 
reach, The liability of the apparatus, such as the hose, to get out of 
order, renders the whole process far from being an easy-working one. 
But the results of the system, viewed in the mere production of 
crops, have been seen and appreciated, and similar meth@ds will no 
doubt take the place of those which are more imperfect. 

Indeed, we have got something more than mere glimpses of the 
economy in the distribution of liquid manure by the hose and the jet. 
Moderate calculations, founded on results, represent the expense of 
distributing a ton of liquid manure by this process at 2d.,* while by 
horse and cart it is 6d. per ton. Now, it seems to have been demon- 
strated that liquid manure in summer must be largely diluted with 
water to render it certain in its results—say three times its bulk of 
water is required: thus it would take 2s, to apply this to the land by 
horse-power, and 8d. by hose and jet. 

When one has examined the condition of the farm of Cumming 
Park in Ayrshire, and taken a survey of the whole arrangements 
for giving the manure its greatest fertilizing value, it would be very 
need to suggest another nm 2thod by which the barren sands on that 
farm could have been brought more — or more economically 
under the dominion of fertility than by the system which Mr. Telfer 
has followed. 

The experiments which have been made on so many farms in Ayr- 
shire, in distributing manure by the hose and jet, are of the most 
interesting character, viewed in reference to the saving of the sewer- 
age of towns. The difficulties which arise in carrying out the system 
for farm-drainings or for the town-sewerage are all of a mechanical 
nature. Professors Way and Anderson give us no hope that any 
methods which have for their end the precipitation of the valuable 
materials in town-sewerage, and conversion into solid manure, is 








* Mr. Milne Home’s Report, read before the Berwickshire Farmers’ Club. 
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likely to be successful. The agency of water, as a means of distribut- 
ing the sewerage of towns over the fields, appears therefore the only 
one calculated to effect so desirable an end, 

After looking carefully over the Report of the Board of Health, 
we cannot say they have been successful in showing that the applica- 
tion of the hose and jet by steam-power is preferable to the meadow 
system, where the latter can be carried out. The meadow system 
possesses one great advantage, that it economizes space, as under no 
other crop can so large an amount of manure be yearly applied to a 
given space, and yield so large a net return. On these grounds Mr. 
Smith of Deanston recommended that, where a natural fall did not 
exist, the sewerage of towns should be raised by scoop-wheels, such 
as drain the fens of Lincolnshire, and applied to the raising of grass. 
This seems to be the most practicable plan that has yet been proposed 
in dealing with this difficult but important subject. 








FARM WORK FOR JULY. 


No month in the year leaves the farmer so little to choose, with re- 
gard to his employment of time and labor, as this. Business that can 
be done in other months, must now be let alone. What must be done 
now will sufficiently occupy the farmer and his whole force. Such is 
the nature @f our climate, that the cultivation of the fall crops and the 
harvesting of the summer crops press upon each other. Neither can 
be delayed for the other without great loss. 

What we are about to say may sound oddly to our readers. Their 
first thought may be that we might better withhold it till some other 
season, when there is less to be done. But we want to say it now— 
don’t work too hard. Not that we believe that labor is a curse. On 
the other hand, it is a blessing. The man who labors in the open air 
three hundred days in a year, breathes twice as much of heaven’s 
pure air as the shoemaker on his bench, or we poor editors in our 
sanctums—lives faster and lives longer, as all statistics show, and 
enjoys life better, we have not a doubt. But then it is reasonable 
labor, steadily pursued, rather than violent effort for a few of the 
hottest days in the season, that promotes the uniform, vigorous health 
for which farmers have so much reason to be grateful. 

Tf you ask how you can avoid severe exertion when the wheat, rye, 
oats and barley imperiously demand to be stored, and the fall 
crops are fast going by the time when it will be of any use to culti- 
vate them, we must own that we are not wise enough to answer the 
question, nor should we dare trust ourselves to act wisely in your 
place. Still, it is not best for men to kill themselves, even in haying 
and harvest time. Itis with great pleasure that we hail the introduc- 
tion of improved implements for accomplishing the farm labor of any 
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portion of the year; but those, facilitating the labors of this season, 
are doubly valuable. The horse-hoe, the patent mowers and reapers, 
the improved construction of barns, with reference to receiving the 
crops easily, are twice as valuable as they otherwise would be, from 
the fact that they relieve human labor at a time when it is taxed to 
the utmost. But, after all improvements that have been made, or 
probably ever will be, July is, and ever must be, a trying month to 
the farmer—one in which the question of self-preservation and that of 
securing important crops at the best time, will have to be carefully 
weighed. 

The cereals are of the greatest value, if cut two or three days before 
being fully ripe. If, owing to unfavorable weather, or a pressure of 
other work, there is much delay, the loss is great. . It is measurably so 
with the hay crop. This, to possess its greatest value, must be cut in 
the blossom, or, what with most grasses is perhaps better, a very 
little after the height of blossoming. But its value does not diminish 
as rapidly if left to stand to a later period. Clearly, then, the far- 
mer must harvest his grain when it is in the best condition to 
harvest. Everything else, save a reasonable regard to his health and 
that of his men, must yield. With the grass it is little different. 
Supposing this to be going out of blossom, and the corn and other 
hoed crops, especially the potatoes, not to have received their final 
dressing, and that he cannot employ men enough to do all at once, 
what then? Shall the corn wait for the haymaking or the haymaking 
for thecorn? The latter, we think ; and, as we are aware that the opi- 
nions of many differ from ours, we will give our reasons. In the first 
place, we admit that it is bad for the grass to stand a week, a fortnight 
or three weeks after the blossom has fallen. Its sweet juices are being 
converted into woody fibre; and it is losing considerable of its nutri- 
tive matter; and, unless it can be shown that the injury to the corn 
crop is great by delaying to give it its final dressing, we must yield 
the point. But we think it can. 

On clayey lands, hard to be penetrated and pervaded by the roots 
of corn, it may be good policy to delay the hoeing in favor of hay- 
making. But on lands of no very heavy texture, such as are used for 
a large proportion of the corn grown in these United States, the tenth 
of July is as late asthe corn crop ought to be meddled with, unless it 
is an uncommonly backward season ; and that for the reason that the 
roots have by that time ramified themselves and filled the whole sur- 
face soil. Using the plough, or even the cultivator, or the hoe, muti- 
lates them. It cuts off, for the time, a part of the nutriment derived 
from the soil. We may be told that, for every root cut off, two new 
ones put out ; and this may be true, but it will be some time before 
the new roots will permeate the ground as fully as the old ones. In 
















































36 Rye. 


the mean time the strength of the plant is partially exhausted in 
this very effort to put forth new roots, A part ofits summer’s work, 
so to speak, it is compelled to do over a second time. The process 
of growing, preparatory to the elaboration of fruit, is disturbed, hin- 
dered, rendered less perfect, as we believe, in its final results. Our 
conviction, after much experience and much careful observation, is, 
that if corn cannot be hoed, or, if the hoe be not used, cultivated for 
the last time, when it has become as large and as widely rooted, as 
generally happens by the 10th or 15th of July, it may, in most cases, 
better be left. The stalks will not grow as large, the ears will not be 
as numerous, nor as well filled, if the roots are mutilated late in the 
season. Speaking of the three important items of farm work for July, 
we therefore say, harvest your cereals when you must ; for in this 
there is no safety in delay; if possible, have the corn fields all right by 
the tenth or fifteenth of July, slightly hilled, (for there is no benefit, 
but positive injury, in piling earth mountain high around it), and 
perfectly free from weeds; and then get the hay in, well cured, as soon 
as you can, without making those almost superhuman efforts which 
some are disposed to make at this particular season, and which, 
though the object be an important one, it is not sufficiently important 
to justify, inasmuch as health is worth more than wealth; and the 
farmer, of all others, should exercise a sound discretion. 





RYE 

Is cultivated in almost all the climates on the globe, its northern 
limit being about 26°. It is used for distilling as much perhaps as for 
bread. 

Of the common rye so long and so widely cultivated we need not 
speak, but it may not be known to all our readers that a new kind of 
rye, called the multicole, was introduced to our agriculturists by the 
Commissioner of Patents, in 1845, It has proved itself a good varie- 
ty, bearing a heavy crop in our most northern latitudes. 

The Siberian is also remarkable for the quantity both of its stalk 
and grain, and coming from a cold country will do well in any part of 
the United States. With all kinds of plants, it is always better to re- 
move them towards the South, than towards the North. 

The proper soil for rye is a light sandy loam, but it will grow in any 
soil that is properly loosened, and is not too wet. 

Rye makes a pretty good fodder for cattle, and for soiling has one 
great advantage, viz: that it comes into use earlier in the season than 
any other green crop. lt may also be used as a green manure. 

Rye should have but avery shallow covering, not exceeding an 
inch, and less than this is better. 





























Southern Agriculture. 





SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE—COTTON SEED. 


Ovr Southern friends, like those of the North, are beginning to 
find out that they have not done the best for themselves in the matter 
of economic agriculture. The skinning process, once so prevalent, has 
given place to a regular system of seeding and harvesting, regarding 
mother earth like any other matron who is expected to perform, in the 
best manner, the most exhausting of functions for successive years. 
The poor laborer has sometimes fairly used up all the living energy 
she had in the attempt—too often utterly unsuccessful—to give to 
her lord a bountiful and rich product. Her very vitals have been con- 
sumed in the effort, and she has fainted—all signs of animation have 
disappeared—while he, kind enough, but thoughtless and ignorant, 
plied the hoe and the spade in the vain attempt to arouse her decayed 
energies, All this while the true panacea for all her woes was close 
at hand, but was never used. The strength which she needed was 
secreted in certain of her former products, which were recklessly 
thrown away, and thrown utterly beyond recovery, and thus a round 
of labor, wearisome and ceaseless, was constantly put forth and as con- 
stantly returned unrewarded. 

But like the eyes of Balaam, which were opened to see what had 
before been as real as then, the eyes of planters and farmers are 
opened to see the true condition of things. They find—as they rub 
open their clammy eyelashes—that they have in their own hands re- 
medies that they have utterly neglected, 

In the South, for the last year or two, inquiry has been excited as 
to the value of cotton seed, as a manure, and the moment an intelli- 
gent view of the matter is taken, it appears that millions of dollars 
have been foolishly wasted. Mr. Edgar Conkling, of Cincinnati, has 
undertaken a series of careful and scientific and practical experiments 
on the subject, and has found immense value in those seeds for the 
manufacture of oil, while the fibre of the bark may be usefully applied 
to the manufacture of rope and yarn, and also for paper. 

We have before us a statement from Mr. C., in which he estimates 
the value of such oil as high as that of sperm oil, and of the fibre equal 
to that of rags costing six cents a-pound. Agriculturists have also 
made experiments on this subject. The quantity of seed thus thrown 
away annually is estimated as not less than two-and-a-quarter millions 
of pounds, producing thirty per cent. of valuable. oil, while the re- 
maining seventy per cent. produces a good oil cake. At low estimates 
the value of this annual waste, for such purposes, reaches the enor- 
mous sum of $135,000,000. We learn, also, that a railroad office in 
Cincinnati is lighted by gas made from this oil cake. 
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But such uses contemplate large outlays for machinery, and hence it 
is not possible to realize all these benefits at once. The cotton planter 
must, therefore, do the next best thing, while he delays not that train 
of measures which will result in the actual fruition of this immense 
value. That next best thing prebably is, to use these products as 
manure. The oil which gives to it so great value makes it a capital 
application to the land, and a return to the soil of so important a 
portion of its annual product cannot fail to add essentially to its value 
and productive power. We purpose to discuss these matters very 
fully in future numbers, 





CUTTING CLOVER FOR SEED. 


Wuenre clover is well seeded, it is necessary that it should be first 
cut from the 25th to the close of the present month, in order to se- 
cure a good crop of seed. The clover should be coated with plaster 
—about 100 pounds to the acre—after the hay is taken off, provided 
the ground did not receive such application in the spring. From 
three to five bushels per acre is the general yield, according to the 
attention the crop receives. After mowing, the cattle should not be 
put on the field, as pasturing it will not allow the clover to fill. Many 
farmers seem to have imbibed the idea that a wet season is the best 
for the growth of the seed, but we believe the reverse to be true, 
as clover will fill better during dry than in wet weather. In case 
pasturing until the 25th June should be followed, plaster should be 
applied as before recommended, as it will cause the clover to grow 
rapidly if the weather should prove to be dry. 

As this crop is one that pays as well as any product, it is of the 
utmost importance that farmers should raise it both for sale and for 
their own use—in the latter case they avoid the risk of getting poor 
seed, or that filled with the germs of foul, noxious weeds. What a 
farmer can grow himself, it is poor policy to purchase from others. 

As the wheat crop is rather uncertain in Western New-York, it would 
answer for farmers to raise seed for the Eastern markets, and it will 
pay better than wheat according to the time that the land is occu- 
pied by the crop, ninety days being sufficient for maturing this pro- 
duct, and no expense is incurred from the time of mowing, with the 
exception of the plaster, as before stated, and also keeping fences, &c., 
inorder. Any land congenial to this crop, if well seeded, will pay 
the interest upon $100 in addition to the hay, which is better for being 
cut at the period of full blossom. J. C. B., 

Rusu, N. Y., June, 1856. in Rural New- Yorker. 





PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC farming should go hand-in-hand: science without prac- 
tice, is unavailable; practice without science, is the quality of the brute. While 
science without practice will not produce a blade of grass, every acre will produce 
more under the culture of a practical hand guided by a scientific head. 
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Cultivation of the Gloxiana. 








PREPARED FISH FOR MANURE. 


Our readers are aware that experiments have been made in using 
prepared fish for manure. This has become an established business. 
The Narraganset Fish Guano Company, incorporated by the State of 
Massachusetts, extract the oil from menhaden, and convert the residue 
into what they call artificial guano, This has been long practised in 
France, where the merlan was employed, from which only one and a 
half or two per cent. of oil was obtained. The menhaden furnishes a 
much larger amount of oil. In France, after the oil is extracted, the 
residue of the fish is dried at a steam heat, then ground fine, packed 
in air-tight casks and sold as manure. The Narraganset Company 
first steam the fish, then press out the oil, dry and grind the remain- 
der, mixing gypsum, limestone, or other mineral matter with it, in 
order to perfect the grinding process. Sometimes they add sulphuric 
acid, which converts the bones into the sulphate ofammonia, When 
this acid is used, the addition of limestone is important to take up the 
excess of acid and forming gypsum. It is proposed to add peat to 
the mixture. 

The value of this preparation must depend very much upon the 
process employed. But when this is judiciously managed, it will, no 
doubt, prove a more economical application than Peruvian guano. 





SUGGESTIONS ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GLOXINIA. 


BY DANIEL BARKER, UTICA, NEW-YORK. 


Amonest the numerous plants which are highly deserving of more 
universal cultivation, and a greater degree of attention, than is usually 
bestowed upon them, the Gloxinia stands conspicuous in an eminent 
degree. Although plants are to be met with in many collections, it 
has but rarely been in that state of perfection of which it is suscepti- 
ble, being, for the most part, subjected to only the ordinary treatment 
of a miscellaneous collection of greenhouse plants, 

The plants, comprehended in the natural order to which the Gloxinia 
belongs, are, many of them, inhabitants of deep-shaded dells, or of their 
immediate vicinity, in the tropical parts of the world. Many of them 
have their habitation on old decayed logs, and other rich decaying 
vegetable matter, while others grow upon more elevated and exposed 
situations; the genus under consideration belongs to that section 
which thrive, in all their native luxuriance, in the deep shaded valleys 
of Pernambuco. 

To cultivate it with success, the following conditions demand es- 
pecial attention; that the roots be allowed abundant means of spread- 
ing in a horizontal direction ; in order to effect this, I have used large 
garden pans, or feeders, in lieu of pots for the last shift, with the 
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best success. If large specimens for exhibition, or otherwise, were 
desired, I use them of the size of twelve inches over, and five deep, 
allowing one inch for effectual drainage, which must be strictly attend- 
ed to throughout their entire growth, from the seed, or cutting, as the 
case may be, to the final shift into the flowering pans. 

The first process of raising the plants is by cuttings (leaves, with the 
entire petiole attached) ; this can be done at any time after the leaves 
have attained their full development, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, will be from June to August—the earlier in the season the 
better, in order that the young bulbs may become sufficiently strong 
to put forth their lovely blossoms in abundance during the ensuing 
season. 

Fill the cutting pots, to within three inches of the top, with broken 
crocks; upon these a layer of sphagnum (bog moss) ; then fill to the 
rim with clean sand, and saturate with water; afterwards, insert the 
cuttings (leaves), removing them to a gentle hotbed, being careful 
to shade during the warmest part of the day; in this situation they 
may remain until they have attained a sufficient size to transplant, 
which sbould be done in two-inch pots, using a compost of decayed 
vegetable mould, with about one-third sandy loam, which should have 
the additional care of being well and effectually drained. When pot- 
ted, they are again placed in a gentle hotbed, until sufficiently estab- 
lished to be placed in the greenhouse, where they remain until the 
leaves lie down ; after which they may be placed under the stage of the 
greenhouse, being careful to place the pots upon their sides, in order to 
prevent any moisture coming near the bulbs, and not too near the flue, 
as this would cause the buds to shrivel up; in this situation they may 
remain until the following March or April, when they may be repot- 
ted, being careful to shake all the mould from their roots; to the 
above-named soil add one-third of partially decayed wood, with a few 
uneven pieces of charcoal, which, while they have the effect of retain- 
ing moisture about the roots, will also be the means of facilitating the 
escape of any which might be superfluous. 

When repotted, place them in a shady part of the stove, or propa- 
gating-house, in a close and moderately warm atmosphere, paying at- 
tention to repotting as often as the plants require it, until finally re- 
moved into the flowering pans, 

During their growth throughout the spring, and, indeed, until the 
flowering is over, keep them in a position where they can enjoy a 
partial shade, with a temperature of from 60° to 80°. As the season 
advances, the shady part of a greenhouse will be all the protection 
they will require ; indeed, protected, in a cold frame, during the warm- 
est part of the day, from the sun’s rays—in such a situation, they will 
pertect their lovely blossoms, and last a much longer period in bloom 
than if left in the stove or greenhouse. The period at which they will 
be in bloom, if such a course be adopted, will be about from the end 
of June until September, varying as their maturity may be encour- 
aged or retarded.— Horticulturist. 
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=" No man ever regretted that he was honest and kept aloof 
from idleness in youth. 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


GREENVILLE, R. I.— The Steer Factory —G. C. Nightingale, 
agent; George W. Remington, superintendent ; Royal King, Thomas 
Clemence, and others, foremen. Mill has 32 cards of 24 ; 4160 spindles ; 
90 looms; cloth, 39 71 x 71; yarn, 32. 

Greenville Manufacturing Company.—S. B. Winsor, agent. 
Have two mills, cotton. Mill in Greenville has John A. Smith, su- 
perintendent ; Gideon Carter, foreman—18 cards of 30; 2500 spindles; 
60 looms. Cloth, 40 inches; 80x100; yarn, 33. Mill in West 
Gloucester has Albert Winsor superintendent; 16 cards of 24 inches, 
and 4 of 18 inches ; 3090 spindles; 80 looms. Cloth is 36 inches, 
52x52; yarn, 23. 

Cassimere Mill, woolen, by Poke and Steere. J. H. Armington, 
superintendent ; Sykes, Bartley, E. McCabe, Dempsey, Frederick 
Kershaw, John C. Abby, foremen. Mill has four sets machinery; do 
the finishing for three other sets; eight additional sets to be added in 
the spring. Make cassimeres. 

Pokeville Mill, woolen. Run by Smith and Sloan. Juni Smith, 
agent; George Sloan, superintendent ; Edward Sloan and Eddy, 
foremen, Mill has three sets curds of 48 strands each; 14 looms. 
Make all wool fancy cassimeres. 

Granite Mill, cotton. C. Vaughan, agent; George N. Corbin, 
and others, foremen. Mill has 16 cards; 30; 2700 spindles; cloth, 36 
inches, 48 x 52 ; yarn, 25. 

Cuepacket, R, I.—Huni’s Mill, cotton. Run by A. and O. 
Steere. Mill has 12 cards of 30 inches ; 1684 spindles; 46 looms; 
cloth is 30 inches, 50 x 603; yarn, 27. 

Lyman Mills, cotton, Otis Sayles, Esq., agent; H. B. Lyman & 
Co., owners; Emor Young and Congdon, foremen. Mills have 24 
cards, 18 and 14 cards of 24 inches; 3376 spindles; 96 looms. Cloth 
-§ 30 inches, 60 x 64; yarn, 30. Machine shop attached. William 
Hicks, foreman; has five lathes and other tools in proportion. 

Satinet Mill. By 8. Hunt. Has one set machinery. Make sati- 
nets; warps purchased. 

Maprevittz, R.1.—Columbia Mill, woolen. Charles H. Whipple, 
agent ; Nelson Keech, Francis G. Smith, James L. Whipple, fore- 
men. Mill has two sets machinery ; cards 40 strands each; 18 looms. 
Make satinets; warps purchased, 

Woolen Mill. Run by Steere and Tinkham. Rufus Davis and 
teynolds, foremen. Mill has three sets cards, and other machinery in 
proportion. Make satinets; warps purchased. 

Mapleville Mill, woolen. D.S. Whipple, owner ; Joseph White- 
by, and others, foremen. Mill has three sets; 24 looms. Make sati- 
nets; warps purchased. Machine shop attached, Thomas H. Babbitt, 
foreman; 5 lathes and other tools. 

Lawton Mill, woolen. Run by Oliver Tracy. Joseph Dunn, W. 
Tracy, foremen, Mill has one set machinery. Make satinets; warps 
purchased, 

Oakland Mill, cotton. John L. Ross, agent; Alfred Jerauld, and 
Potter, foremen. Mill has 20 cards, 30; 2800 spindles. Make yarns 
and satinet warps. 
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Pascoaa, R. L.—Glendale Company Mill, woolen. L. Copeland, 
agent ; Albert B. Copeland, superintendent ; 8. Booth, William Free- 
man, William Brown, E. Bailey, E. L. Tucker, Edward Salisbury, 
foremen. Mill has 8 sets machinery, 48 looms, allnew. Make superior 
fancy cassimeres, 

Emerson Mill, woolen. Stephen Emerson, owner; Albert Green, 
Luther C, Angel, foremen. Mill has 2 sets machinery ; 16 looms, Make 
satinets; warps purchased. 

Cassimere Mill. By Sayles, Cook & Co. Thomas D. Sayles, su- 
perintendent; John Bell, Andrew K. Ballou, Daniel E. Bailey, and 
others, foremen. Mill has 3 sets cards and machinery ; 16 looms, 
Greenhalghs. Make first quality cassimeres. 

Union Mill, woolen. Hardin Sayles and Son, owners and agents; 
Thomas Kelly, John B. Lister, and others, foremen. Make fine fancy 
cassimeres. 

Pascoag Stone Mill, wool. By Logee and Pickup. Thomas Pick- 
up, superintendent ; Okall and Brooks, foremen. Mill has 2 sets 
cards; 16 looms. Make fancy cassimeres, cotton warps. 

Laurel Hill Mill, woolen, has 6 sets machinery. Run by Marsh. 

Hopkins Mill, w oolen. Israel M. Hopkins, agent. Mill has 2 sets 
machinery ; 16 looms, Make satinets, Timothy Earle Hopkins and 
Lewis T. Bailey, foremen. 

Fisk Mill, w roolen, Run by Hawks and Towles. Arnold H. Smith, 
Warren A. Tallman, John Sykes, foremen. Mill has 3 sets cards; 
16 looms. Make cassimeres, of yarn, cotton and woolen, double and 
twisted, warp and filling. 

Burrizvitie, R. l.—AHarris Mill, cotton. Jason Emerson, owner 
and agent. Mill has 20 cards, 18 ; 1408 spindles; 39 looms ; cloth, 27 
inches, 48 x 563 yarn, 22. 

Plain Mill, cotton. By L. Jordan. Mill has 7 cards of 36 ; 2300 
spindles ; 52 looms. Cloth 28, 60x 64; yarn, 29. 


Inventory oF Dover, N.H.—The following is from a statement of 
the valuation of Dover, made by the Assessors, for the purpose of as- 
sessing the annual tax :— 





Number and value “ym 1848, - - - 456,083 
Real Estate, - ; : - 1,583,449 
Shares in B: anks, &e., - - - - 328,397 
Money on hand and at interest,- - - 247,159 
Stock in Trade, - - - - - 471,944 
Factories and Machinery, - . - 414,124 
Carriages, - - - - - . 5,035 
Horses, - - - . - 27,535 
Neat Stock, - - - - - 28,609 
Sheep, - - - - —_ 643 
Total valuation, - - - 3,562,978 

- “ in 1855, - - . 8,501,004 
Increase, - : - - - 61,974 


The rate of taxation is 88 cents on $100. 
About 3000 shares of railroad stock are owned in that thriving city, 


























































Lindsey's Force Pump. 





LINDSEY’S DOUBLE ACTING ROTARY PISTON FORCE PUMP. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


THE pump barrel, A, is placed 
horizontally at the bottom of the 
well, and is made to revolve by 
means of hollow shaft, B. Each 
end of the pump barrel is fur- 
nished with a piston, the outward 
extremity of its rods being pro- 
vided with friction wheels, C. 
As the pump barrel revolves, 


- these wheels, C, come in contact 


with the cam-shaped half circle, 
D, and the pistons are thus al- 
ternately moved in and out; the 
pistons are connected together 
by rods, E, so that when one is 
pushed inward, the other goes 
outward, 

The action of the pistons forces 


' the water up the hollow shaft, B, 


and it escapes through the crank, 
F, one end of which is hollow 
for that purpose. Motion is given 
by turning the handle, G. The 
circular basin, H, is large enough 
in diameter to receive the water 
from F, as it turns around, 

The parties in interest state 
that an iron pipe, standing per- 
pendicular in the well, upon a 
pivot in the eccentric at the bot- 
tom, is all that is required to 
raise water to any height, even 
to hundreds of feet. The turning 
the crank at the top turns the 
pipe and pump, making rapid re- 
volutions, at every one of which 
the receiver or barrel of the pump 
is filled twice, thus securing a 
good supply cf water from any 
depth, with the least possible 


. amount of labor. 


For an extra outlay of about 
four dollars, it can be attached to 
steam, worked by water or turn- 
ed by wind, at any point where 
these are used for other purposes. 


Three 1 sizes are manufactured, of one inch, one and a quarter inch, 


and one and a half inch pipe. 





No. 1 is abundantly large for all ordi- 
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nary purposes. The larger sizes are peculiarly adapted to railroad 
stations, salt works, mining and manufacturing purposes. 

Letters patent were taken out for the United States by Mr. Hosea 
Lindsey, of Asheville, N. C., on the 4th of December, 1855. Prices 
are from $30 to $54 for pump and 50 feet of pipe. A royal patent has 
been secured for England and Ireland. 


VALVE MOTION INVENTED BY J. K. FISHER. 


Tue chief peculiarity of this 
——-— motion consists in concentrat- 
ing the motion at the time 
of opening the exhaust, and 
admitting steam. This con- 
centration is effected by a 
sliding joint in the arm of the 
rock-shaft. To the valve- 
stem is jointed alever, whose 
upper end is connected by a 
rod to an arm on a rock-shaft, whose throw is such as to move the 
valve a distance equal to the lap and lead; this rock-shaft is worked 
by the cross-head, and therefore the motion it gives to the valve 
terminates exactly at the end of the stroke. 

The lower end-of the lever receives its motion from a rock-shaft 
worked by the cross-head of the opposite engine; which motion is 
half performed when the crank is at the dead point; hence, whatever 
extent of travel is given by the lower end of the valve-stem lever, the 
lead will be the same for all admissions, in forward or backward gear. 

The rock-shaft which moves the lower end has a slotted arm, in 
which a block slides, This block is carried by a pin which projects 
from the cross-head. The pin at mid-throw, is directly under the 
centre of the rock-shaft, as close to it as can be, consistently with the 
proper size of pin and shaft. In this position, the leverage being 
short, the pin gives a rapid angular motion to the shaft. But as the 
pin departs from this central position, the block is carried from the 
centre of the shaft; increasing the leverage, and decreasing the an- 
gular velocity of the shaft. When the pin has gone two inches from 
the centre of a 20-inch stroke, the motion’ it gives to the shaft, and 
through it to the valve, is so nearly complete that what remains is 
practically of no importance ; and the further slide of the block in the 
slotted arm is waste motion. The effect is to give, at the end of the 
stroke, a sudden throw to the lower end of the lever; and then to 
allow it to stand still until the end of the reverse stroke; but as the 
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motion commences with extreme slowness, and does not acquire 
sensible velocity until near its centre, and then loses velocity rapidly, 
and ends with an extremely slow motion, there is no jolting or noisy 
closing up of joints, even when they are loose :—it has the quick 
motion of a cam, without the coneussion usual with cams after they 
are overworn. 

This rock-shaft gives motion to a link, which works in fixed bearings. 
A sliding block works, in the usual way, in this link, and the motion 
is taken from it to the lower end of the valve-stem lever, in the same 
way as it is taken from the common suspended link to the valve stem. 
And by varying the position of the slide-block in the link, the travel 
of the lower end of the valve-stem lever is varied, so that, while the 
travel given to the valve by the upper end is constant, the total travel 
is varied. The port is therefore opened more or less; when opened 
wide, the suppression is late; when opened slightly, the suppression 
is early ; and it is practicable to work at full stroke, or to admit no 
steam at all, but merely open the exhaust ports. It is also practicable 
to take steam against the forward motion, to any extent, for the pur- 
pose of retarding or of stopping suddenly. 

This apparatus has been so constructed as to give a quick movement 
to the expansion end of the valve-stem lever; but the means of effect- 
ing it are not sufficiently simple for common use. The rock-shaft 
which works this end, as represented in the cut, also works the pump; 
it being desirable, for the particular purpose for which this motion 
was designed, to have a variable throw, and such a position of the 
pump as would keep it out of danger of freezing. 

What is claimed in favor of this movement is that for moderate 
speed it is better than the link-motion, because it avoids compression 
and premature exhaust, and that the exhaust port has a wide and 
sudden opening, and remains wide open until the end of the stroke. 

This plan is published with a view to find parties who will build it, 
on condition of having a share of the patent, if it shall prove to be 
patentable and valuable. Should any builder be so inclined, he is 
invited to address a letter to Mr. Fisher, 234 East Broadway, N. Y. 





Sirtinec Apparatus. By Samuel Harris, of Springfield, Mass.— 
Consists in providing the cover of the sifting box with a series of pins, 
which, when shut down, project into the sieve and come in contact 
with the substance to be sifted. When the sieve is moved back and 
forth the pins serve to stir up the substance and separate articles that 
adhere, and thus insure thorough sifting. For spices and many other 
— this plan is admirable. The sieve is moved by a crank and 
rod, 
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PORTABLE MAGIC SUMMER STOVE. 


WE must admit that the Yankees are beaten at lasi. Mr. W. J. 
Demorest, of this city, has contrived a stove, with this title, for all 
sorts of work—boiling, baking, broiling, toasting, heating flat irons, 
&c., in the most compact form imaginable—a real multum in parvo. 
It scarcely occupies the place of an ordinary chair, while it is compe- 
tent to all the ordinary cooking of a small family. It may be heated 
by alcohol or gas, and consumes only about four cents worth of gas 
per hour, produemg no smoke or dirt, or smell. Boiling and baking 
can be carried on at the same time. We have seen it in operation, and 
have been astonished at its capacities. <A gill of alcohol, with 
full blast, is consumed in twenty minutes, or with a very free burner 
perhaps in fifteen minutes. For baking only half the full blast is 
required. In the operations which we witnessed, about a gallon of 
water was boiled in eleven minutes, and an Indian johnny cake was 
well baked in thirty minutes. A beefsteak is well cooked in five to 
ten minutes. Our own observation satisfies us of the value of the 
stove for the uses described, while we can only give a general esti- 
mate of the amount of alcohol it consumes. Should this be double 
what is stated, it would be of great value to a small family preparing 
their own food. It is of different sizes and prices, ranging from $6 
to $10 each. Printed directions accompany each stove sold. 





ArtTIFIcIAL Pearts.—These articles are made of thin glass, perforat- 
ed in such a manner that they may be strung together, and mounted 
into necklaces, so as to resemble real pearl ornaments. The substance 
which is used to give the pearly lustre, is called the “essence of the 
East,” (essence @ Orient,) and is prepared from the scales of a small 
fish, which i is abundant in the Seine, in France, and is also found in 

the Thames and Rhine. These scales are pr epared for use by intro- 
ducing them into the water of ammonia, by which they are dissolved. 

These ornaments were invented by a workman named Ja- 
quin, in the time of Catharine de Medicis, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The principal place of manufacture is in the de- 
partment of the Seine, in France. Artificial pearls are also made in 
[taly and Germany, but the manufacture is not carried to great ex- 
tent. The Italians borrowed their method of manufacture from the 
Chinese. The latter make pearls from a kind of gum, and then cover 
them with a coating of the nacreous liquid. These articles are known 
by the name of Roman pearls. 

In 1834, a French workman discovered a very heavy and fusible opa- 
line glass, of a pearly color, which gave the beads the different weights 
and varied forms found among real pearls. Instead of using Wax, as 
formerly, gum is now used, by which great transparency is given.— 
Pen and Lever. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF GuN Barrets. By Wru1amM Beas.ey, 
of Smethwick, Staffordshire.—This invention consist, first, in an improved form 
of skelp or section of iron to be employed in making what are usually termed 
skelp barrels, whereby a uniform thickness of metal all around the barrel is 
obtained. Second, in rolling iron of a peculiar section to be employed in the 
formation of what are termed the “‘lumps,” to be forged on to the breech of the 
barrel. And, third, in straightening this description of barrel, by employing a 
series of rolls mounted horizontally, their axles being the angles of an equilateral 
triangle, similar to those employed by the present patentee for welding twisted 
gun-barrels. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AxLEs. By James Newmay, of Bir- 
mingham, and Witu1Am Wuirtte, of Smethwick, Staffordshire.—This invention 
relates, firstly, to manufacturing hollow axles, having solid journals, with one ot 

more diametrical bars or radial 
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will receive, and the manner 
— in which the iron is put to- 
i —1_ gether, will derive considera- 

ble additional strength. 

The engraving figure 1 is a section of the iron rolled or otherwise worked 
into the form required for the iron axle; and fig. 2 is an elevation of the rolls 
employed for bending and closing the axle. 

Having first rolled in grooved rolls, or otherwise prepared the iron of the 
section shown in fig. 1, it is to be heated, and then, by means of tbe rolls seen 
at a, fig. 2, the strip is bent or turned up until it is sufficiently formed to go 
through the grooves 6. After having been passed through these, it is drawn 
through the grooves ¢, and, subsequently, through those marked d, by which 
last it is closed. The flanges 2, 2, are thus brought together in the form of a 
cross in the transverse section, and being welded in the centre, form a strong 
support through the whole length of the inside of the tube. Four solid seg- 
mental pieces, rolled or otherwise prepared, are then inserted in the segments 
at both ends of the axle, and welded at the same time as the axle; this is 
effected by passing the whole between a pair of rolls having grooves of a some- 
what smaller section than those marked d, in the closing rolls. If necessary, 
the axle is now to be re-heated; after which the ends are to be subjected to the 
proc2ss of cross rolling, by which those parts of the axle are reduced in diameter 
to form the journals—the shoulders and butts being also formed by the same 
operation. 
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One mode of constructing this axle is by employing L iron, and then rolling 
or otherwise bending up the two ends into a semicircular form. A cross-piece 
is then rolled, or otherwise prepared, and placed between two of the semicircular 
skelps, and welded into the form of a hollow axle by rolling or other suitable 
means ; or the axle may be made by employing, for the outer tube of the axle, 
iron of a segmental form, four of which segments are to be placed between the 
arms of a cross-piece previously prepared to the required form; the whole be- 
ing securely welded together by rolling. A sound weld is insured by means of 
slight fins or flanges left for that purpose on the ends of each arm of the cross- 
piece, which fins are intended to grip and weld down upon the ecges of the 
segmental skelps. 

The foregoing description applies mainly to the manufacture of axies for rail- 
way rolling stock, or others of a circular section; but an axle may be made upon 
the same principle for vehicles traveling on common roads, which description of 
axle is usually square in section. The cross-pieces are in this case placed in the 
diagonal of the square. 

The patentees also propose to manufacture solid axles on the same principle ; 
in which case, having proceeded so far as to make a tube with the cross-bar 
running from end to end, they insert throughout its entire length pieces of iron 
of a shape suited to fill up the interstices between the cross-bars; thus the tube 
will be completely filled up, and the whole of the parts may be welded through- 
out, or only welded at the journal, by the process of cross-rolling. In the for- 
mation of those parts, should it be preferable in either case, great additional 
strength is gained by the disposition of the several parts of which the axle is 
formed. One bar placed diametrically across, and running the entire length of 
the interior of the tube, may also be used, or any suitable number of bars placed 
radially, which will give the desired internal support; but when the form of 
this internal strengthening is varied in making solid axles, the section of the 
bars employed for filling up must also be varied in a corresponding manner. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PRODUCING CoPpPER AND OTHER PLATES FOR Printinc. By 
Pav. Prerscu, of Sydenham, Surrey.—This invention consist in adapting the 
photographic process to the purpose of obtaining either a raised or a sunk de- 
sign on glass or other suitable material or materials, covered with glutinous sub- 
stances mixed with photographic materials, which design can then be copied by 
the electrotype process, or by other means, for producing plates suitable for 
printing purposes, or can be applied for producing moulds applicable for obtain- 
ing plates. 

The following is the mode of carrying on the operation:—First prepare a 
solution of about two parts of clear glue in about ten parts of distilled water— 
using more or less of either, as may be required; and to one part of a strong 
solution of nitrate of silver, and one part of a weak solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, each in a separate glass, pour a small quantity of the glue solution. The 
remainder of the glue solution must be kept warm, and a very strong solution 
of bichromate of potash well stirred up init. Then add the prepared glutinous 
solutions of nitrate of silver and of iodide of potassium, and strain the mixture 
for use. Next take the clean plate of glass, or silvered copper plate, or other 
suitable plate, and, placing it quite level, pour the above mixture over its sur- 
face, which will form a coating thereon when completely dry. The print or 
other subject to be copied being laid on the prepared coated surface, they are to 
be placed together in a photographic copying frame, and exposed to the influence 
of the light. After a sufficient exposure, the frame must be opened, the plate 
removed, and washed either with cold water, or a solution of borax or of car- 
bonate of soda, as may be necessary. The photographic picture or design will 
be found to appear in relief, and when sufficiently developed must be washed 
with spirits of wine. The surplus moisture is to be removed, and the plate 
covered with a mixture of copal varnish, diluted with oil of turpentine. After 
some time, and before becoming quite dry, the superfluous varnish must be re- 
moved with oil of turpentine, and the plate immersed in a very weak solution 
of tannin, or other suitable astringent. During this part of the process the 
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plate must be carefully watched, and removed as soon as the picture or design 
is considered sufficiently raised ; it is then washed in water and dried. In this 
state the plate is ready to be copied. This may be effected by the customary 
methods of rendering the coating conducting, and placing it in the electrotype 
apparatus, or by making a mould from the coated plate, which, being subjected 
to the electrotype process, will also afford the required printing plates; or some- 
times the copying may be done by the stereotype or other like process. 

Or, secondiy, a solution of gelatine, prepared with chemicals, as already 
described, may be used to coat the plate, and operate for copying the same, as 
first detailed; but after washing with spirits of wine, the plate must be dried, 
and in due time the picture or design will appear sunk like an engraved plate. 
The production of printing plates therefrom is to be proceeded with, as before 
described. 

Or a third process may be adopted by applying printing ink to the coating of 
the plate, prepared as above described—taking the impression upon paper laid 
thereon, which impression or print can be transferred to zinc or stone, and 
printed by the usual methods. . 

The patentee remarks, that the coated glass, metal, or other plates employed, 
when taken from the photographic apparatus or copying frame, have flat sur- 
faces, and therefore must be treated with water, alcohol, or solutions of borax 
and other like suitable chemical ingredients, by which means certain parts of 
the photographic copy will appear raised, and others sunk, and is then ready to 
be made firm, if necessary, by applying astringents and drying varnish. The 
surfaces thus prepared, or the moulds prepared from them, are next made con- 
ducting, and must be placed in the galvano-plastic apparatus for obtaining a 
plate ; or the same can be stereotyped or otherwise copied. Instead of the iodide 
of potassium, the ammonium bromide, or ammonium iodide may be employed, 
as. they shorten the time of exposure, and likewise the copy can then be ob- 
tained by the photographic camera instead of the copying frame. 

An improvement has been made in the foregoing, which is also secured by 
patent, in the use of copper or other suitable plates engraved by his new pro- 
cess, for the formation of cylinders, to be used in calico and similar printing. 
embossing, and other purposes; or cylinders may be formed directly by tu 
electrotype process, by means of suitable tubular or other arrangements of hi 
engraved plates, to serve as moulds, and the cylinders produced therefrom may 
be strengthened by the insertion of metal rollers, cast metal, and similar 
methods. 

When it is desired to ornament manufactured articles with engraving accord- 
ing to the improved process, the same can be variously applied to flat, curved, 
and other surfaces, and, when required, the engraved surfaces may be covered 
with gold, silver, or other metals or materials, or may be inlaid with metals 
or other materials. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN DRESSING AND FinisHinc WovEN FABRICS COMPOSED WHOLLY 
OR PARTLY oF Woot. By Henry Wiiuiam Riptey, of Bradford, England.— 
This invention relates, first, to a mode of treating woven fabrics composed 
wholly or partly of wool, so as to free their face from loose knots, and at the 
same time raise the nap or fibre. For this purpose, the goods are passed 
through a machine, similar to those commonly used in cloth dressing, for the 
purpose of keeping the eloth at tension while under operation; and while at 
tension they are subject to the action of fine steel combs, which are caused to 
act upon the fabric in a line nearly parallel to its surface. This operation may 
be performed by hand or other motive power. When performed by hand, the 
instrument used will be a narrow rectangular frame, furnished with a handle at 
its opposite ends, and made of a sufficient width to receive at its under side two 
steel combs, the teeth of which stand opposite each other. By imparting a 
reciprocating motion to this frame, when in contact with the fabric, the fine 
combs will alternately act upon the surface of the fabric, and remove the loose 
knots therefrom, and by imparting regularity or evenness to the nap, will 
greatly improve the appearance of the fabric. 
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A further improvement proposed to be effected in the finishing of the woven 
fabrics above referred to, is to expedite the cooling of the fabrics after they have 
been exposed to or undergone any process by or in which heat is communicated 
or imparted to them. This is accomplished by forcing cold air through or 
against the cloth by means of blowing or exhansting apparatus. The mechan- 
ical appliances used for this purpose may vary; but it is preferred to employ 
perforated cylinders on which to roll or wind the cloth, and, by means of any 
suitable well-known apparatus to exhaust the air from the interior of the per- 
forated cylinders, to cause cold air to pass through the cloth, which is thereby 
rapidly cooled. By this mode of treatment an improved finish is produced on 
the woven fabrics, of a character which is not attainable by the processes in 
ordinary use. 


An mprovep MANUFACTURE oF METALLIC ALLOY, APPLICABLE TO THE CaSsT- 
ING OF TyPE AND OTHER ArticLes.—By Rosert Bestey, of Fann-st., Alders- 
gate-street.—The object of this invention is to produce an alloy of a harder and 
tougher quality than that commonly used in the casting of metal types, and 
having the property (when in a molten state) of retaining its fluidity a sufficient 
time to insure a good casting when run into moulds or dies, and of setting quickly 
when it has entered the moulds or dies. 

It is well known that the alloy commonly used in the manufacture of printing 
types is composed of lead, tin, and antimony, combined in various proportions, 
according to the judgment and requirements of the type-founder. The best 
metal that can be made by the admixture of these bodies is, however, an imper- 
fect compound, wanting strength and continually deteriorating, while in a mol- 
ten state, by the evaporation of that most important element, antimony, which 
action is taking place during the whole time that the manufacture is proceeding. 
Now, in order to prevent this change in the quality of the same pot of metal, 
and to insure the production of a series of castings that shall be perfectly homo- 
geneous, the patentee proposes to add to the compound known as type metal 
certain substances which possess the property of fixing the antimony and giving 
the alloy the other qualities which it seems to require. The substances employed 
for this purpose are nickel, which will impart hardness to the alloy, and copper, 
which, besides giving additional toughness, appears to act as a flux to the anti- 
mony and insures its complete amalgamation with the other metals. These 
metals, it is stated, may be in part displaced by others, which play a somewhat 
similar part in the formation of the improved alloy. Thus by a diminution of 
of the quantity of nickel, and the substitution, in lieu of the subtracted portion 
of nickel, of an equivalent portion of metallic cobalt, the required hardness will 
be obtained ; and further by the addition of bismuth in place of a small quantity 
of copper (which, like the copper, also acts as a flux), a homogeneous compound 
is produced, and the quick setting of the alloy is insured. It will thus be un- 
derstood that the substance introduced, by preference into the compound of lead, 
antimony, and tin, in order to obtain the objects above enumerated, are nickel, 
copper, metallic cobalt, and bismuth; the nickel and cobalt being the materials 
used to give hardness, and the copper being the medium by which these sub- 
stances are caused to unite with the antimony of the common type metal ; while 
by the introduction of the bismuth (which has the well-known property of pass- 
ing instantly from fusing to fixity), the setting of the alloy is somewhat expedited. 

The proportions found best for the purpose contemplated are as follows: 

: 100 parts of good virgin lead. 
“« “yegulus of antimony 
id 
8 “ “nickel. 
5 “ “metallic cobalt. 
8 “ copper. 
2 “ “bismuth. 

As nickel and cobalt will readily unite with copper, but will not form a per- 
fect union with antimony, the nickel and cobalt are first melted with the cop- 
per and a small quantity of bismuth, and the mixture is then added to the alloy 
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containing the antimony (with continued stirring,) and the result will be a per- 
fectly homogeneous compound. 


Toe Manvracrure or Fires.—For the last twenty years skilled mechanics 
have exercised all their ingenuity in trying to discover a process of manufactur- 
ing files, so as to lessen the cost of production. A machine which has proved 
successful, has recently been invented by Mr. Ross, of Glasgow. It is stated 
that, by its agency, files can be struck in a very superior manner, with an ad- 
vantage in labor alone of at least 200 per cent. over the whole process of strik- 
ing. A skilled file-cutter will strike by the hands somewhere about twenty 
common 40 inch flat bastard files in a day, while with one of these machines 
sixty files may be struck in the same time. A one horse-steam power is capaple 
of driving six of these machines. 


Ramway Wueets.—S. Sudbrook, of London, has obtained a patent for an in- 
vention which consists in forming the periphery or outside edge of railway 
wheels with wood forced and pressed into and between suitable plates and cham- 
bers in such a manner as to form a very hard and compact surface, with the end 
of the wood so placed as to run on the rail; it is the same application of wood to 
a of railway wheels that has been applied to the bearing of boxes of 
shafts. 


ImMprovep Locomori¥es.—Some interesting experiments have recently been 
made in England with an improved locomotive. The report says: 

““On Wednesday, some experiments ordered by Lord Panmure, were made 
by Messrs. Boydell and Glazier, of the Camden Works, Camden Town, on Boy- 
dell’s traction engine, which were perfectly successful, and the engines, recently 
constructed are far superior to the first experimental one, introduced about a 
year ago. They have two cylinders each, 64 in. diameter, with a 10 in. stroke. 
On the carriage wheels are a 96-tooth wheel, and a 20-tooth wheel, enabling the 
speed to be changed at pleasure; the quick motion 34 to 44, and the slow 14 
to 24 miles per hour. In the first experiment, the engine, weighing 9 tons, 
propelled itself up an incline of 1 in 3, and in the second it transpo’ 

7 tons of brick over soft ground with perfect success. Other experme 
were made in ploughing land, &c., which were highly satisfactory. 1 
endless railway has been employedin the Crimea in the transport of heavy good: 
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Senior Editor’s Cable, 


We are not aware who invented this heading, now so common; nor do we 
fully comprehend its object. But we suppose it must have been designed as a 
sort of safety-valve to the talking propensities of editors, who, not often seeing 
their readers, and yet feeling a deep interest in them, crave an opportunity of 
being a little familiar. Viewing the “ Editor’s Table” as an expedient of this 
kind, a sort of license, under cover of which we may come in by our readers’ 
firesides, and converse with them pretty much as we please, within the bounds 
of a becoming propriety, we shall avail ourselves of it as soon and as often as we 
may have evidence that they approve; and if, in this first meeting, we go in ad- 
vance of their approval, the circumstances of the case must be our apology. 

Our worthy co-editor has introduced us to his readers, in terms perhaps more 
kind than wise. We can only say that for many years we have endeavored to 
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secure the qualifications he has ascribed to us; and that so far as we have suc- 
ceeded, or may, we will use them earnestly in behalf of this journal and its 
readers. It would be easier to pander to the mawkish sentimentalism of idlers 
than to satisfy the demands of the industrial classes, embracing, as they do, the 
sober judgment, the sound common sense, and the substantial worth of our 
country. To make a young lady of sixteen or twenty, who has nothing else to 
do, cry over a fictitious tale; or to shake the sides of a beardless youth, out of 
employment, would be no difficult task. But to gratify the taste of the intelli- 
gent producers of our country, to satisfy their desire for real improvement, to 
visit their families monthly with matters at once interesting and practically 
useful, with something for the man on the farm, in the shop, or the counting- 
room, something fur the woman at the head of his domestic affairs, and some- 
thing interesting and instructive to the children around them, served up in a 
manner to meet the convenience of those more aceustomed to action than to long 
continued study, is not so easy. We come to the task with many fears, but we 
will try. 

We have not forgotten who was the founder of the Plough, Loom, and An- 
vil. The lamented Col. Skinner entertained high purposes with regard to the 
influence sought to be exerted by it, directly on the material interests of our 
country, and indirectly on its still higher interests. In stepping in to aid in 
carrying out the objects which he had so well conceived, we enter upon a respon- 
sibility of no small magnitude. Will our readers consider the case? Will they 
furnish us facts, fresh from the fields of their industry? Long articles are not 
so much wanted; weare too apt to manufacture such ourselves. What we 
want is facts, briefly stated, pertaining to agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, such as will enable us to make a living journal of the present, and in 
some cases, at least, to anticipate the future, for the benefit of our readers. We 
regard agriculture as lying at the very foundation of all material prosperity. 
Still it can find no market for its products—the farmer cannot be rewarded— 
but in the presence of manufactures and the mechanic arts. Commerce is essen- 
tial to the prosperity of both ; and the three constitute the great sisterhood of hu- 
man industry, either ef which must necessarily languish without the living, active 
presence of the other. - There is, therefore, good reason why all should be treated 
of ina work designed te be a family visitor to the industrial classes, and 
especially in a country like ours, where men’s business is not stereotyped in ad- 
vance, where there is room for a choice, and where the young and the enter- 
prising feel that the world is open before them, to choose their place and their 
employment as their tastes and their qualifications may decide. 

It has long been our opinion that, after religious and educational institutions, 
improvements in the modes and the results of agriculture are of the highest 
importance, the most worthy of the earnest inquiry of an intelligent people, and 
of the patronage of a beneficent government. But we can never lose sight of what 
we believe to bea fact, that agriculture can thrive only in proportion as the 
other great branches of industry thrive by its side, inasmuch as these create its 
markets, consume its products, and reward the husbandman. If the men who 
make our coats make them in this country, the American farmer has the privi- 
lege of feeding them the’ while; and if the men who dig the ore and make the 
iron used in these United States, come to this country and dig the ore from our 
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own soil, and manufacture it with our own coal, the market for American pro- 
duce is enlarged vastly more than if the work were done in Europe. While, 
therefore, we long for improvements in the cultivation of the soil, and would 
invoke the power of the Government to its advancement, we desire improvement 
in the other branches of industry, not as against, but for the sake of agriculture, 
believing, as we do, that whatever advances these great interests advances still 
more the greater interests of agriculture. 

It will be our aim, in conjunction with our worthy co-laborer, with whom we 
have already formed a hearty friendship, to furnish a succession of articles, plain, 
practical, adapted to the every-day business of the farmer. The information we 
shall disseminate with regard to manufactures, the mechanic arts, and com- 
nterce, we believe will be useful to those engaged in them; but we believe it 
will be hardly less useful to the farmer, who, if we are not mistaken, needs not 
only to understand his own profession, but, in order to secure its highest pros- 
perity, to comprehend its relations to the other industrial callings. 

We would remind the readers of the Plough, Loom, and Anvil, and our friends 
generally, that our office is at No. 7 Beekman street, near the Park, where we 
will be happy to see them whenever they visit New-York. We have heretofore 
devoted considerable time to lecturing on agriculture. and to visiting farms, for 
the double purpose of enlarging our own observations and of giving advice. 
This we are willing to continue, as time may permit, both for the purpose of bring- 
ing the freshly-gathered results of our observations into this journal, and for 
such compensation as may appear reasonable to the employer. As we are com- . 
paratively a stranger in this part of the country, we shall be pardoned for ap- 
pending the following, as the closing part of a testimonial from the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, given us last winter, on leaving that Board, after having 
been a member of it five years: 


* * * “Mr, Nash has spent much of his life in practical farming, and has 
studied thoroughly the subjects of reclaiming waste lands, draining, fencing, 
location and structure of farm buildings, as regards economy of labor and dura- 
bility of results; and we believe that if consulted by letter, or invited to visit 
farms, or to lecture in agricultural communities, he will seek earnestly and effec- 
tually to promote the best interests of the farmer. 

HENRY J. GARDNER, Chairman. 

Cuartes H. Fut, Sec. Bd. of Ag. 


MarsHatt P, Wiper, Jonn Brooks, 

B. V. Frenca, SAMUEL CHANDLER, 
Francis Brewer, Geo. W. Hussarp, 
Ivers Puxui.ups, O. C. Fetton, 
Moses News 11, Gro. Marston.” 





Goop Manure ror Corn.—A mixture as follows is good for corn, and may 
be applied as soon as the corn is planted, a handful being scattered on every hill. 
Salt, half bushel ; plaster, one bushel; ashes, two bushels. Mix carefully and 
apply as above. 
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A WORD FOR EACH OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ir is one of the pleasantest duties devolving upon an editor to chat famil- 
iarly with his distant but friendly readers. There is a sympathetic cord con- 
necting the two, as real, if not as tangible, as the telegraphic wire. Ifno 
illumination is seen, inspiration is felt, a spark is transmitted. Such, at least, is 
our experience, and we hope it is that of our readers. We often think we 
should like a photograph of every one of them. We would give a month’s work 
for such a gallery. 

We often imagine their personal appearance, and guess at their characters, 
etc., when, in various ways, we are reminded of them. We take different views 
of them ; sometimes as farmers, or as manufacturers, or as artisans. Sometimes 
we see them at some particular kind of work, or indulging in this or that kind 
of recreation. Sometimes we see, in fancy, the family group, with those bright 
eyes, and happy faces, and rosy cheeks, that “ mother” thinks so much of, and 
conclude that they are busy about this or that; and if we are “all wrong,” no 
matter, we have had a pleasant recreation of our own. But sometimes we take 
a different view, the parts of which are suggested perhaps by the condition of 
our business matters. We shall give a sort of tableau of this description 
directly, but for the sake of having it stand quite conspiciously by itself, we 
shall affix to it a separate title. 

Four Dirrerent Kinps or Susscrreers.—One portion, and a large one, of our 
subscribers, the friends with whom we correspond so regularly month by month, 
are very prompt in sending us their annual subscriptions in advance. We 
scarcely learn that their year is up, before we receive the renewal of their annual 
contribution to the cause of American industry. For such remembrances of 
us we are especially grateful, and request each reader of this class to regard this 
as an expression of gratitude addressed personally to him. Friend, we thank 
you. We wish we could do you some personal service. 

Nearly akin to these, their blood relations, are not a few, not so prompt as 
those, but requiring us to give them a little, gentle hint that something is wanted 
of them. Then they wake up and “enclose.” Hence large dues are not per- 
mitted to accumulate. We thank all these too. Their patronage is valuable, 
and their kind offices are received gratefully. We would give to each, person- 
ally, our hearty thanks. 

Another class are, in general, as kindly disposed as those just described. But 
though perfectly well-intentioned, they fail to act. They purpose, really and 
fully, to send us our dues, “very soon; ” but like St. Patrick’s to-morrow, 
this “very soon” is never present. The sum accumulates, and if by and 
by we address them with some urgency, they are vexed at themselves for their 
remissness, and are tempted to vent their ill-feeling upon us, by ordering a dis- 
continuance of their subscription. These are comparatively few, but their 
numbers are such, that, when multiplied by the years and yearly subscriptions, 
they make a great show in the adding up of the two sides of our ledger. If they 
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all should forward to us, in this day of povsLep ExPENsEs, the amount due from 
them, it would make us dream, by night and by day, not of Elysian fields, nor 
beautiful angels, but of good and true men, of real friends and valuable patrons. 
How can each one of these fail to endeavor to excite in us such substantial 
pleasure ? 

We can suggest to them one additional thought as an incentive to prompt action. 
During the last two or three years, many skilful mechanics and workmen in our 
manufactories have been out of employment, and still are so; and they absolutely 
require all they can get for their daily expenses. We would not press such for 
payment, even by the weight of a feather, but would labor earnestly to secure 
that policy that would furnish them constant employment on good wages, and 
meanwhile we will give them all the instruction and gratification we are able to 
impart. Will our numerous readers, more fortunately situated, though not more 
kindly disposed, so promptly respond to this call, as to enable us to wait on 
those friends of ours till better times are come, while we continue to send to 
them, on the promise of the future, the monthly issue of hearts warm towards 
them, and of heads and hands laboring for them and for all ? 

There is a very small class, very small in more senses than one, who continue 
to receive our journal as regularly as it is issued, till we are obliged not merely 
to ask, but to insist on something in return, when they wake up, as from a long 
dream ; breaking a silence of years’ duration, they aver that they “ never sub- 
scribed for the thing, and wont pay for it.” These are too small in both senses, 
for us respectfully to notice. But the picture would beincomplete without them. 
As painters of living scenes, we could not entirely omit them. 

Reader, what think you of this rough drawing? For ourself we omit the color- 
ing, quite content with the outlines. The reader can jill up the picture and o~ 
purse at the same sitting. 


Our Frowrer Garpen.—If we lived in the country with the facilities enjoye 
by many of our readers, we would not abstract a small corner of one end of the 
vegetable garden for flowers, as many do, but would takea very different course. 
If we could have a beautiful green lawn, and if shaded, more or less, with beauti- 
ful trees, so much the better; we would select a few spots here and there, more 
or less numerous, according to circumstances, and raising a mound here and 
there, and leaving other chosen spots at their natural level, would sow our seeds 
and place our perennials and biennials in each, giving careful attention to the 
size of plants, the times of flowering, the colors of their flowers, &c., and secure 
a variety and a succession unattainable in a continuous plat. These floral spots 
should be connected by circuitous or curved walks, which, besides furnishing access 
toa flower garden, would also furnish a beautiful promenade. Curved walks 
have been commended because they open a succession of new views or @ con- 
stant change of scene, incompatible with a straight and level path. On a small 
scale this feature might be illustrated in our fancied garden, and the friend to 
whom you would exhibit them is again and again surprised with an unseen and 
unsuspected miniature garden, almost as pleasing as a much larger oue presented 
to his view at a single glance. 

We should have made this suggestion in an earlier issue, but this is not the 
only matter which has been neglected in the few months past, while we have 
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been trying to bring about the changes described in other pages, and which, in 
our mind, are so fruitful of promise for the time to come. We trust the bouquets 
we-shall present our readers from time to time will compensate, many fold, for the 
lack of timely offerings in the season now almost closed. 


A Gigantic Enterprist.—Among the projects for uniting France with England 
by a Railroad, that of Mr. Austin proposes to construct from Calais to Dover three 
submarine galleries, one for passenger trains, another for freight cars, and a third for 
carriages. The galleries are to be constructed of limestone, taken from the excava- 
tion. Mr. Austin computes the cost at 450,000,000 francs, about $90,000,000. His 
proposition is to excavate the channel for the purpose lowest in the middle, descend- 
ing from each end, the ends to be forty-four feet below the rocky bed of the sea and 
the middle to be eighty feet below. He thinks the stone taken from the tunnel and 
hardened in the air will serve for the construction of the galleries. For the purpose 
of hardening the stone, he proposes to erect the necessary buildings, and then asso 
ciating himself with a Mr. Hutchinson, who understands the process of hardening 
these materials, he promises to finish the work in seven years. To avoid the incon- 
venience from water pressing through, he contemplates erecting three shafts, one 
from each gallery, to receive the water, and through towers elevated above the sur- 
face of the sea, to throw the intruding water out by means of pumps. Although the 
tunnel will be ventilated, these towers will serve to give it more air and to light it. 


The gentleman who furnishes us these facts in French, calls it “‘ une enterprise la 
plus gigantique au monde.” We think so. 


Propucts or Coat.—From the Practical Mechanics’ Journal we learn that Great 
Britain occupies the first rank both in the quality and quantity of her coal production- 
The amount which she yearly produces is 32,000,000 tons, nearly eight times the 
quantity produced by the United States. Belgium comes next to Great Britain, with 
5,000,000 tons, and the United States furnishes between four and five. France fur- 
nishes 4,200,000, Prussia 3,500,000, and Austria 700,000 tons. The United States yields 
bituminous and anthracite coal in abundance, and doubtless in a few years more 
her eoal productions will be exceeded only by England. By a table published in the 
above paper it is shown that in twelve States, having an aggregate area of 565,283 
square miles, there is an area of coal beds equal to 133,132 square miles, or nearly 
one-fourth. Canada contains no workable beds of coal, but Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Newfoundland are said to be rich in the article. Russia has on the north- 
ern shores of the Black Sea a bituminous, brown coal, which is abundant. The richest 
Russian coal-field is on the shores of the Sea of Azoff, between the Dneiper and Donetz 
rivers; it is said to be equal in quality to the best English. Coal beds are found in 
Egypt and various parts of Africa and Asia. In China, it is said, there are also ex- 
tensive coal fields. 


Som ror Fruit Trers.—Fine fruit can only be grown upon a soil naturally or 
artificially dry and firm. A wet soil, or a very loose peaty one, never produces fine 
fruit. Sandy soils, gravelly soils, or clayey soils, as well as what are called loamy 
soils, can all be made to grow fine fruit, if properly cultivated, provided the sub-soil 
is porous enough to permit the water to escape rapidly downwards a sufficient depth 
to allow the roots of trees at least three feet of soil, which is never filled with stag- 
nant moisture; and the greater the depth of perfectly drained soil, the greater the 
certainty of success, 
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To Apvertisers.—This Journal, circulating largely as it does in all the States 
and Territories, affords an excellent medium for advertising, especially what- 
ever pertains to agriculture and the mechanic arts. Our advertisements will 
hereafter appear on paper similar to this sheet, instead of the thin paper here- 
tofore used. Terms for advertising :—$1 a half square, $1 50 a square, $5 a quarter 
page, $8 a half page, and $15 a page, for the first insertion, and twenty-five per 
cent. off for each subsequent insertion. A square consists of 12 lines (minion) 
of single width columns. If advertisers will give their orders definitely, they shall be 
executed to the letter; and bills shall be satisfactory. 


-Farrs, Premiums, Statistics.—We publish, on another page, a list of State fairs 
for the coming autumn, correct, so far as we know, as regards the times and places 
for meeting, but not full, for the reason that we have not received information from 
all the States in which societies exist. If any of our announcements should appear 
to be incorrect, we would thank our frignds, who may be interested, to send usa 
correction; and if any State societies are to hold fairs, which we have not announced , 
we should be glad to be informed, as we intend to continue the list, corrected and 
enlarged, in our August and September numbers. 

As it has often been recommended that Agricultural Publications, in way of premi- 
ums and gratuities, should be made a means of diffusing intelligence, we take the 
liberty of offering ours for this purpose. Our readers, we think, will recognize im- 
portant improvements in this number. We are prepared to make still greater. 
The Plough, Loom and Anvil shall be what its name imports—a Journal of Ame- 
rican Industry. We purpose that it shall be second to no other in its meshanical 
execution and the intrinsic value of its matter ; and, though we regard mechanics a” 
commerce as the hands and the feet of agriculture, without which it can neitt 
work well nor run well, yet to agriculture itself, as the body and the soul of \ 
whole family of Industries, we mean to give that place which its transcendant in 

ortance demands—to make Zhe Plough, Loom and Anvil such a publication as‘ 
think the officers of an enterprising agricultural society would like to see in the hanas 
of their brother farmers. 

Will gentlemen interested examine this and subsequent numbers with reference to 
our proposal? Should any conclude to offer The Plough, Loom and Anvil, as pre- 
miums, or if not as premiums, as gratuities, in those meritorious cases often occurring 
for which no premiums have been provided, we will furnish it for this purpose, as to 
clubs of four or upwards (see page 2, cover); that is, at two dollars per year, and 
return one quarter of the value received, in agricultural books, which books might be 
added to the society’s library, or be distributed as premiums to its members. 


Be Sysrematic.—It will add more to your comfort and convenience through life 
than you can imagine. It saves time, saves temper, saves patience, and saves money. 
For a while it may be a little troublesome, but you will soon find it easier to do right 
than to do wrong; that it is easier to act by rule than without one. 

Be systematic in everything; let it extend to the most minute trifles; it is not beneath 
you. Whitefield could not go to sleep at night, if after retiring he remembered that 
his gloves and riding-whip were not in their usual place, where he could lay his hands 
on them in the dark on any emergency; and such are the men who leave their mark 
for good on the world’s history. It was by his systematic habits from youth to age 
that Noah Webster was enabled to leave to the world his great dictionary. ‘‘ Method 
was the presiding principle of his life,” writes his biographer. ; 
Systematic men are the only reliable men; they are the men who comply with their 
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engagements. They are minute men. The man who has nothing to do is the man 
who does nothing. The man of system is soon known to do all he engages to do; to 
do it well, and to do it at the time he promised; consequently, he has his hands full. 
When I want any mechanical job done, I go to the man whom I always find busy, 
and I do not fail to find him the man to do the job promptiy, and to the hour. 

And more, teach your children to be systematic. Begin with your daughters at 
five years of age; give them a drawer or two for their clothes; make it a point to go 
to that drawer any hour of the day end night; and if each article is not properly 
arranged, give quiet and gentle admonition; if arranged well, give affectionate praise 
and encouragement. Remember that children as well as grown folks will do more to 
retain a name than to make one. 

As soon as practicable, let your child have a room which shall be its own, and treat 
that room as you did the drawer; and thus you will plant and cultivate a habit of 
systematic action, which will bless that child while young, increase the blessing when 
the child becomes a parent, and extend its pleasurable influences to the close of life. 
A single unsystematic person in a house is a curse to any family. A wife who has 
her whole establishment so arranged from cellar to attic, that she knows, on any 
emergency, where to go for the required article, is a treasure to any man, (my ex- 
perience, reader ;) while one who never knows where anything is, and, when it is by 
accident found, is almost sure to find it crumpled, soiled, and out of order—such a 
wife as this latter is unworthy the name, and is a living reproach to the mother who 
bore her.—Zenn. Far. and Mechanic, 


Onty Turrty Dotiars ror aN Orncuarp.—Who thet has a farm of one hundred and 
sixty acres, or even eighty acres, would not pay the above for three hundred well- 
selected grafted apple trees? And this is what they cost in many of the nurseries of 
this State. The ground on which they are planted will yield as much corn or pota- 
toes, or nearly so—so that there is no loss in this respect. When once in bearing, 
the fruit is worth more than corn or potatoes.—Jndiana Farmer. 


Strate SHows, 1856. 


American Pomological Society, at Rochester,........... Sept. 24 
Canada East, at Three Rivers,..... ocecseebesscoesoes Sept. 16, 17, 18 
Canada West, at Kingston,.........ccccccssccccccecs Sept. 23, 24, 25, 26 
ee eee eee errr Vitti tie, Sept. 30, & Oct. 1, 2, 38 
Indiana, at Indianapolis,...........ccccccccccccevecs Oct. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
BN Bab enwesctéccsee Setewabees pias beddbeu cease Oct. 28, 29, 30, 31 
BE, GP gs ov oe ccccctecccscceececsoseeets Sept. 30, & Oct. 1, 2, 8 
New-Hampshire,.......... PPOrrrvTTTT TTT ititi iti. 8, 9, 10 
es Oe Pia oi hc a chide ccesdecctesenees Sept. 30, & Oct. 1, 2, 8 
North Carolina, at Raleigh,.............. eevestee sees Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17 
SUNN. vo peec eens covscccese pkekwereseus Sept. 23, 24, 25, 26 
United States Agricultural Society, at Philadelphia,..... Oct. 7, & @& 
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ProsPrcts oF THE Crops.—The Montreal Witness says: ‘‘From all sections of the 
country the intelligence is that there are the most hopeful indications of an abundant 
harvest. Fruit trees of all kinds promise an abundant yield the present season. In 
the apple and peach, old trees and young vie with each other in putting forth blos- 
soms.” The Hamilton (C. W.) Advertiser says: ‘ All things considered, the prospects 
for both grass and grain are represented as highly favorable.” A letter from Laching, 
C. E., says: “‘We are looking remarkably well here; the grass crop particularly, 
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There is also a great appearance of fruit, and everything looks favorable.” At Tow- 
sontown, Md., corn, potatoes and beans are completely killed and gardens ruined. The 
tender shoots of grape-vines are killed, and the leaves of chestnut and other trees 
turned black. At Boonsboro’ the frosts were heavy upon two mornings, killing all 
tender vegetables. The air had been previously dry and hot. Crops in Botecourt 
county, Va., have suffered with drouth, and have only partially revived by the late 
rains. The chinch bug is at work ravaging the wheat fields in some parts of that 
State. In North Carolina farmers expect a large crop of wheat now nearly ripe. In 
Newbury, 8. C., corn is in tassel in some of the gardens. 

The Galveston Confederate of the 23rd says: ‘‘A gentleman who has just returned 
from Eastern Texas, informs us that in that portion of the State he has never seen 
such prospects for a good crop. Everything, thus far, is favorable to a most abundant 
harvest. In the West, however, we learn the planters are very much annoyed by the 
worm, which in some sections is very numerous and destructive.” In Ohio the effects 
of the cold winter are seen in the grape-vines, and in the cherry, peach and other 
fruit-bearing trees. From Chicago accounts, almost without exception, represent the 
prospect for an abundant harvest as glorious. At Lansing, Mich., everything above 
ground susceptible to the influence of frost recently suffered severely, or was killed 
outright. The wheat-fly has begun its depredations on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
and has made its appearance also in some parts of Tennessee. 


American InstiTUTE Farmers’ Crus, Tuesday, June 17, Dr. Warersury in the 
Chair.—The regular subject of the day was ‘‘Soiling and Modes of Summer Feeding 
of Cattle Preferable to Pasturing.” But little was said upon the subject, the time 
being mostly taken up in reading and conversation upon miscellaneous subjects. 

Mr. Jupp inquired how late it would answer to sow corn or millet to make a crop of 
fall or winter forage ? 

Soton Ropinson—lI cannot tell how late it may be sown, but I will tell the Club 
what I have done in this latitude, though at the West. Before I had ever read any- 
thing about sowing corn for fodder, or before it had been talked of, so far as I know 
—for it was twenty-six years ago—a June flood carried off the fence around a small 
field upon a new place of mine in Indiana, so that I could not plant it, but yet I 
determined to raise something of a crop. I sowed it on the 6th of July with three 
bushels of Indian corn to the acre, and grew the most profitable crop I ever made. 
It furnished the cheapest fodder, cheaper than cutting hay. I had no difficulty in 
curing it, setting the first cutting against the fence, and the next against poles laid 
upon rough crotches cut from the near-by woods. It cured perfectly and without ~ 
difficulty. Post and wire or strips of boards might be used for supports where wc 
land is not so convenient as it was to me in Indiana. 

Mr. Jupp—I should like to know if anybody has practised soiling successfully ? 

Dr. Watersury—Yes; there are large dairies in Herkimer county where the cow 
are never turned out to pasture, simply because soiling is the most profitable. 

Mr. Jupp—Can any gentleman tell us anything about Douro corn ? 

Judge Meics—Mr. Peabody, of Columbus, Ga., speaks of it in the highest terms, 
He says it will yield 100 or more bushels of seed and several tons of fodder per acre, 


The London Farmers’ Magazine says that potatoes have not been so plenty and 
cheap for twenty years as they are now. Country potatoes (York) are quoted at 
prices equal to an average of 874c. a bushel. The following are the prices of some 
other vegetables in London: 





Pineapple, per lb, $2 to $3 | Potatoes, per bush., 62c. to $1 
Grapes, - 8 to 5 | Lettuce, per doz. hds., 12 to 25c. 
Strawberries, per 0z., 18 to 87c. | Cabbage, per doz. hds, 12 to 37c. 
Oranges, per doz., 25c. 





Reapinc Macuines.—The Magazine says the machines tried at La Trappe last year 
showed that all of the American machines were superior to those of France or Eng- 
land, as well as that of McCormick, the prize machine. 

France butchers 4,000,000 of animals, averaging about 250. Ibs. England but- 
chers 2,000,000, averaging 750 lbs. The proportion of sheep and swine is not 
stated. 

THE potato disease first showed itself in Belgium, and then in Holland, France, 
England, &c., through all the countries where the potato grows, affecting every variety. 

Guano.—A paper, prepared by Mr. Nash upon the guano trade, was read. There 
are at times five hundred ships waiting for loads of guano at the Chincha Islands, 
The writer thinks the supply will be exhausted in a few years. Twenty thousand 
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tons are sometimes loaded in a single day. There is not a drop of rain and but 
little dew at the guano islands. The guano is now taken to every civilized country 
in the world. It is estimated that the guano is two hundred and fifty feet deep on a 
part of one of the islands, and is so hard that it has to be broken up with picks, It 
is dug by Chinese coolies and State prisoners. The rock is of the new red sand- 
stone variety. The opinion of the writer is that the guano is not all composed of bird 
dung, but of a composition that was lifted up with the rock from the bottom of the 
ocean. The bird-dung guano is only the small part on the surface. The right to 
remove guano is held by Gibbs & Bright of London. 





A FEw subscribers who contemplate a discontinuance, when they see our improvemenis, 
actual and prospective, would perhaps choose to remain subscribers for the coming year. 
Hence we send this number to them, hoping for another year’s remittance, without intend- 
ing to charge them beyond the time specified by themselves for the continuance of their 
subscription. 

This number will be sent, postage prepaid, to a few non-subscribers, known as dis- 
tinguished agriculturists, or as those who take a deep interest in agriculture, most of 
them, but not all, of our personal acquaintance and friends, Will gentlemen who re- 
ceive it thus, after perusing it sufficiently, pass it along to others, who may wish to exa- 
mine it with reference to becoming subscribers. We would not ask this if we could be 
everywhere at once. Possibly we may be able at some future time to return the favor. 
Tf we ean we will. 

6 ae 
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Memoir or Recrvatp Heser, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. By his Widow. Abridged 
by a Clergyman. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 348 pages. 


The name and memory of Bishop Heber is held in reverence by all denominations 
of Christians in all countries. This volume, designed to secure a more extensive cir- 
culation of the record of his life, and thereby extend the influence of his principles 
and his example, ought to be hailed with pleasure from every quarter. It isa faithful 
record from that prepared by his widow, and is very handsomely printed. It should 








’ be in all our Sabbath-school libraries. 


Sanpers’ Hien Scnoot Reaper. By Caarves N. Sanpers, A.M. New-York: Ivison 
& Phinney. 1856. 528 pages. 

This excellent manual contains a concise but ‘comprehensive course of instruction 
in the principles of rhetorical reading,” with well-chosen selections in prose and poetry, 
for the exercise of classes in reading of every grade. The ‘‘ course” is excellent, the 
‘‘selection” is excellent, and together form a book which it would be difficult to im- 
prove. 

Tae Marsre-WorkeEr’s Manvat, designed for the use of Marble-Workers, Builders, or 
Owners of Houses. Translated from the French by L. M. Boot ; with an Appen- 
dix concerning American Marbles. New-York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1856. 
Small 12mo. 256 pages. 


This little manual is divided into five parts. It treats 1, of marbles in general ; 2, 
the use, cutting and polishing of marbles; 3, progress for facilitating and perfecting 
the labor; 4, plated marbles, stuccos, mosaics, and terraces; and 5,.new processes, 
secrets, recipes, an essay on the manufacture of toy-marbles, &c. 

New Music.—Horace Waters, New-York, has recently published ‘We'll all meet 
again in the Morning,” ballad—words by Henry Clay Preuss ; music by Thomas 
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Baker. ‘“ Land of Dreams,” ballad by Samuel Lover, music by F. W. Smith. ‘ Happy 
Haidee; or, Dream on to Night,” arranged by Thomas Coates, music and words by 
Marshall S. Pike, Esq. ‘‘Spare the Old Home of my Childhood,” song and chorus by 
S. M. Grannis. ‘Somebody’s Waiting for Somebody,” song by C. Atherton, Esq. 


Messrs. Hall and Son have recently issued some beautiful gems. Among these 
are Six Studies for the Piano, by H. A. Wollenhaupt; a series of fifteen favorite 
pieces, called “‘The Vase of Flowers,” from the best composers, by James Bellak ; 
and two beautiful ballads and a*cavatina, by W. Vincent Wallace. 


De Bow’s Review.—The 20th volume of this work is completed with the June No., 
now issued, which cuntulus « very laborious General Index. The first series of the 
Review closed with 1851, and has been condensed into Industrial Resources. The 
second series embraces the volumes since published. A new series begins with July, 
1856. 

Price of the first series condensed, $5, (3 vols.) ; second series, 10 volumes, if or- 
dered immediately, $20, handsomely bound ; or $15 if the numbers for February, 1851, 
July, 1852, August, 1855, and January, 1856, are returned. 

Subscription to the Review, $5 per annum: Washington—New Orleans. In the 
advertisement the editor says: 

** As we have a great many odd numbers of the work from the beginning, parties 
desiring to complete sets or years had better correspond at once with the Washington 
Office, and terms will be offered, it is believed, to suit them in every case. 

“* The nature of a work like the Review, is such that it should be preserved in series 
or volumes ; and the editor is determined to remove every impediment in the way of its 
being done. The work will thus always be worth as much or even more than it costs.” 

We recommend this journal of our friend De Bow as a very able advocate of the 
Southern school of national policy, and of what its editor and his correspondents believe 
to be essential to the best interests of the South and of the country. Those who do 
not agree with the sentiments advanced will find there the ablest discussions of topics 
of the greatest importance. As a statician, Mr. De Bow is without a rival. His Re- 
view is an efficient friend of Industry and of General Education. 
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FROM TERMINATION OF PREVIOUS LIST TO JUNE 3, 








Ossian G. Auld and Jasper H. Whiting, of Oal., 
for improved riffle for gold washing. 

Wm. H. Akins, of Berkshire, N. J; for im- 
provement in locks. 

Jesse S. Butterfield and Simeon Marshall, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for improved cartridge opener. 

Chas. N. Cole, of Pleasant Valley, N. Y., for im- 
proved farm gate. 

Nelson B. Carpenter, of New-York, N. Y., for 
improved horse shoe. 

John Clough and Daniel M. Oummings, of En- 
field, N. H., for improvement in surgical splint. 

John B. Cornel, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in continuous sheet metal lathing sur- 
face. 

Wm. B. Coats, of Philadelphia, Pa., for machine 
for cutting green corn from the cobs. 





Benjamin J. Day, of Gibson Oo., Ind., for im- 
provement in bridle bits. 

Elisha Dexter, of Holmes’ Hole, Mass., for self- 
counting measure. 

Lucius Dimock, of Hebron, Conn., and Ira Dim- 
ock, of Mansfield, Conn., for improvement in 
machinery for trebling single thread. 

Simon W. Draper, of South Dedham, Mass., and 
Rowlen M. Draper, of Roxborough, Mass., for 
improvement in machines for dressing mill 
stones. 

Samuel F. French, of Franklin, Va., for in- 
proved bow for violins. 

Hugh Forsman, of Enon, O., for improvement 
in self-raking attachments to harvesters. 

A. ©. Faller, of Danbury, Conn., for improve- 
ment in hat felting machines. 
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Jackson Gorham, of Bairdstown, Ga., for im- 
proved hand saw. 

J. P. Gould, of Smith, O., for improved husking 
thimb le. 

Horace N. Goodrich, of Aurora, IIL, for im- 
provement in winnowing mills. 

Edward Heath, of Fowlersyille, N. ¥., for im- 
proved punching machine. 

James Hewson, of Newark, N. J., for fastening 
for port-monnaies and pocket-books. 


Jonathan F. Barrett, of North Granville, N. Y., 


' assignor to Abram B. and Jonathan R. Barrett, 
| of Lincoln, N. C., for improvement in mowing 
|} machine. 


| 


James R. Hilliard, of Paterson, N. J., for im- | 


provement in lock joint for railroad cars. 

J. B. Holes, of Cincinnati, 0., for improved ma- 
chinery for manufacturing wash hoards 

Wm. J. Holman, of Indianapolis, Ind., for im- 
provement in compound rail for railroads. 

Wm. D. Hooker, of Dedham, Mass., for im- 
proved method of securing knives to cutter 
heads. 


| 
Daniel 8S. James, of New Market, Va., for im- 


provement in invalid chairs. 

Edmund Kingsland of New-York, N. Y., for 
improvement in brick machines. 

C. M. Lufkin, of Ackworth, N. H., for improve- 
ment in mowing machines. 


| 
| 


Oliver L. Lawson, of Crestline, 0., for improve- 
ment in blow-pipes. | gines. 


Horace Lettington, of Norwich, N. Y., for im- | 


provement in fastening bits. 

Zebulon Lyford, of Lowell, Mass., for improve- 
ment in portable chairs, 

Sylvester B. Miller, and Ezra W. Whitehead, of | 
Newark, N. J., for improvement in working sheet 
metal. 

Wm. J. McCraken, of Rochester, N. Y., for | 
improvement in wardrobe trunks. 

Cyrus B. Morse, of Rhinebeck, N. Y., for im- | 
proved planing machine. 

James L. Norton, of Alum Bank, Pa., for im- 
proved file cutting machine. 

Geo. W. Pittock, Jno. B. Stott, and Galen Rich- 
mond, of Troy, N. Y., for improved re-acting | 
water- wheels. 

Thos. H. Powers, of Wyocena, Wis., for im- 
provementin brooms and brushes. 

Thos. H. Powers of Wyocena, Wis., for im- 
proved cattle pump. 

A. 8. Pelton, of Clinton, Conn., for improve- 
ment in apparatus for heating buildings by 
steam. 

Samuel Richards, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
provement in snow plough for railroads. 

Frederick J. Seymour, of Waterbury, Conn., 
for improvement in making brass kettles. 

John Sterrett and Newton J. Wier, of Lowell, 
Mass., for improvement in gas stoves. 

Francis C. Treadwell, Jr., of New-York, N. Y., | 
for improvement in preparing dough for mould- | 
ing crackers. 

Wm. Thomas, of Hingham, Mass., for improve- 
ment in chairs for ships cabins. 

John Van Amringe, of Cincinnati, O., for fire 
and escape ladder. 

James Wilson, of Brandywine, Del., for im- 
proved furnaces for heating soldering irons. 

Henry Waterman, of Hudson, N. Y., for im- 
provement in gas regulators. 

Hosea Willard, of Vergennes, Vt., for improve- 
ment in seeding machines. 

Jacob 8. Williams, of St. Louis, Mo., for im- 
provement in ovens for cooking ranges. 

James N. Aspinwall, of Newark, N. J., assignor 
to Henry E. Staff and James N. Aspinwall, afore- 
said, for improvement in rolling fire blanks. 














Joseph M., Lippincott, of Pittsburg, Pa., for im- 
provement in locks. 

Milton Roberts, of Belfast, Me., assignor to 
himself and Isaac N. Felch, of same place, for 
improved cutter heads for lathes. 

Samuel D. Quimby, of Winchester, Mass.,assign- 
or to Edward A. Locke, of Boston, Mass., for 
improvementin frames for travelling bags and 
mail ponches., 

Gustavus V. Brecht, of St. Louis, Mo., for im- 
provernent in machines far entting meat. 

E. Rookhout and C. H. Hewlett, of New-York 
N Y., for improvement in waier closets. 

James Beetle, of New-Bedford, for improved 
boat frames. 

Henry E. Chapman, of Albany, N. Y., for im- 
proved pill machines. 

Samuel Colt, of Hartford, Conn., for improve- 
ment in fire arms. Patented in England, March 
8, 1855. 

Richard Colburn, and L. W. Hanson, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., for improved arrangement of sup- 
plemental valves for high pressure steam en- 


John W. Cooper, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 


| printing machine. 


J. J. Eagleton, of New-York, N.Y., for improve- 
ment in annealing furnace. 

Bela Gardner, of Florence, Mass., for improved 
method of operating saw mill blocks. 

Wm. 0. George, of Richmond, Va., for oracular 
wheel or centre table. 

Francis Gerau, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in artificial decoloring compounds. 

John Gunner, Jr , of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
proved swing bolts for fastening shutters. 

J. G. Hock, of Newark, for improvement in gas 
retort fastenings. 

Edward Hedley, of Medina, N. Y., for improved 
shingle machine. 

John Henderson, of Elmira, for improved horse 
shoe. 

D. E. Hughes, of Louisville, for improvement 
in telegraphs. 

Morgan 8. Johnson, of Palatine, Ill., for im- 
proved method of regulating windmills. 

John M. Jones, of Palmyra, N. Y., for printing 
machines. 

Harry Lull, of Hoboken, for improvement in 
feathering paddle wheels. 

Nathan B. Marsh, of Cincinnati, for improved 
water meter. 

Augustin Miller, of Grafton, Va., for improved 
hydraulic engine. 

James M. Miller, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in surface condensers for steam en- 
gines. 

Wm. G. Oliver and Thomas Harrison, of Buffa- 
lo, for improvement in devices for setting artifi- 
cial teeth. 

Philip Perdeu and Alex. W. Brinkerhoff, of Sy- 
camore, O., for improvement in ash leaching ap- 
paratus. 

Max Pettenkofer and Chas. Rutland, of Munich, 
Bavaria, for improvement in the construction of 
gas generators. Patented in Bavaria, Feb. #4, 
1851 


“E. Price, of Waterproof, La., for improved ele- 
vator for cotton, sugar cane, etc. 
Napoleon B. Proctor, of Burlington, Vt., for 
improved floating drawbridge. 
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A. D. Puffer, of Somerville, Mass. , for improve- 
ment in lining metal pipes with gutta percha. 

John Robinson, of New Brighton, Pa., for im- 
proved method of hanging reciprocating saws. 

James D. Sarven, of Columbia, Tenn., for im- 
proved carriage shaft coupling. 

_ Nathan Thompson, Jr., of Williamsburg, for 
improvement in surface condensers for steam en- 
gines. 

John Taggart, of Roxbury, Mass., for improve- 
ment in excavating scoops. 

Samuel H. and Mathew C. Walker, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., for improvement in gas retort cleaners. 

Thos. Ward, of Birmingham, Pa., for improved 
music rack. 

Edward 8S. Watson, of Chenango Forks, for im- 
proved saw set. 

George W. Zeigler, of Tiffin, O0., and Manasseh 
Grover, of Sandusky, Chio, for improved mode of 
extracting stumps. 

Wm. R. Dutcher, of Troy, assignor (by inter- 
mediate tranfer) to Harvey Chureh, of Troy, 
aforesaid, for improvement in machinery for 
making rope and cordage. 

James W. Martin, of Burlington, N. J., assign- 
or to Lewis Rotherwell and James W. Martin, 
aforesaid, for improved weighing carts. 


John Magee, of Lawrence, Mass., assignor to 
himself and W. J. Towne, of Newton, Mass., for 
improvement in ventilating registers and damp- 
ers for stoves. 

Melton Roberts, of Belfast, Me., assignor to 
himself, Isaac N. Felch, of same place, for im- 
proved lathe attachment for turning irregular 
forms. 

John Stuber, of Utica, assignor to John Carton, 
of same place, for improvement in locomotive 
and railroad lamps. 

Lucius B. Adams, of Smithfield, Pa., for im- 
provement in head blocks of saw mills. 


Wm. Ball, of Chicopee, Mass., for improvement 
in steam stamps. 

James Beetle, of New Bedford, for improved 
car window. 

Albert Bisbee, of Columbus, O., and Y. Day, of 
Nashville, Tenn., for improved photographic pic- 
tures on glass. 

Martin Buck, and James H. Buck, and Francis 
A. Cushman, of Lebanon, N. H., for improvement 
in brick machines. 

Wm. Clark, of New-York city, for improved 
attachments for piano legs. 

Nathan §. Clement, of Worcester, Mass., for 
improved breech loading fire-arms. 

Wm. Clemson, of East Woburn, Mass., for im- 
provement in grinding circular saws. 

Charles T. Eames, of Milford, Mass., for im- 
provement in boot-trees. 

Daniel Fitzgerald, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in portable houses. 

Kingston Goddard, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improved method of securing nuts to carriage 
axles. 

Wm. B. Godfrey, of Auburn, Iowa, governor, 
for side wheel and ocean steamers. 

Emmons Hamlin, assignor to himself and Hen- 
ry Mason, of Boston, Mass., for improvement in 
reed and musical instruments. 

Wm. O. Grover, of Boston, Mass., for improve- 
ment in sewing machines. 

Henry Gross, of Tiffin, 0., for guard circular 
saws. 

Elliot Miller, of Charlestown, Mass., for im- 
proved calipers. 


E. M. Hendrickson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for im- 
proved lock and key. 
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; ¥F.A Hoyt, of Boston, Mass., for improvement 
| in floats fur steam boilers. 
8. C. Ketchum, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in sizing hat bodies. 

Wm. F. Ketchum, of Buffalo, N. ¥., for im- 
| proved mowing machines. 

C. K. Landis, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
provement in operating steam engines. 

A. B. Latta, of Cincinnati, 0., for improved 
safely valves for steam engines. 

Wm. B. Lindsay, of New-Orleans, La., for im- 
provement in cotton gin. 

C. A. Mann, Jr., of Pike, N. Y., for improved 
excavator. 

Wm. W. H. Mead, of Chestertown, N. Y., for 
improved governors for steam engines, &c. 

H. L. Mooney and W. B. Carter, of Astoria, Ill., 
for improvement in boring hubs. 

Marcus Ormsbee, of Boston, Mass., for new 
method of winding thread from skeins. 

Conrad Leicht, of New-York city, for improve- 
ment in billiard cues. 

Philetus Phillips, of Middletown Point, N. J., 
for improvement in musical notation. 

Robert Pilson and 8. P. Heath, of Laurel, Md., 
for improvement in looms. 


James Reynolds, of New-York city, for new 
method of cleaning gutta percha. 

J. G. Ross, of New-York city, for improvement 
jn hand propellers. 

Wm. J. Stevens, of New-York city, for im- 
proved self-sealing preserve vessels. 

Herman Winter, of New-Yotk city, for im- 
provement in valve gear for steam engines. 

Samuel Gaty, of St. Louis, Mo., for improvement 
in ships’ capstans. 

Franz Uchatius, of Vienna, Austria, (patented 
in Austria, March 14, 1855,) for improvement in 
making steel. 

Clark Tompkins and John Johnson, of Troy, 
N. Y., for improved rotary knitting machines. 

T. D. Worrall, of Boston, Mass., for improve- 
ment in securing plane bits. 

James T. Youart, of Troy, N. Y., * 
provement in grain and grass harvesters. 

Wm. D. Arnett, of Cincinnati, O., for im, 
replaceable axle box for railroad cars. 

J. W. Fox, of Durhamville, N. Y., for impro 
method of drawing fluids from bottles. 

Henry White, of Oneida Castle, N. Y., for im- 
proyed shingle machine. 

Harvey Miner and H. M. Stevens, of New-York 
city, and Wm. Saunders, of Hastings, N. Y., for 
improved coupling for vehicles. 

Daniel and George Tallcot, of Oswego, N. Y., 
for improvement in ships’ capstans. 

A. B. Richmond, of Meadville, Pa., for im- 
proved fellies. 

W. W. Wier, of Chicopee, Mass., and Wm. Gro- 
ver, of Holyoke, Mass., for improved self-acting 
mules. 

George W. Zeigler, of Tiffin city, 0., for im- 
provement in ploughs. 

0.8. ©. Crane, assignor to 8. M. Tinkam, of 
Taunton, Mass., for improved corn shellers, 

J. F. Allen, of New-York city, assignor to N. 
L. Cole, of Norwich, Conn., for improvement in 
slide valves. 

Thomas Sands, of Chelsea, Mass., assignor to 
himself and J. P. Lindsay, of Roxbury, Mass., for 
improvement in parlor organs. 

Wm. Alley, of Columbus, Ga., for improvement 
in uterine supporters. 
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Solomon Andrews, of Perth Amboy, N. J., for 
improvement in gas burning lamps. 

Josiat Ashenfelder, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in marble sawing machines. 

N. Aubin, of Albany, N. Y., for improvement in 
feeding apparatus for gas retorts. 

Jesse Battey, of Honeoye Falis, N. Y., for im- 
proved method of regulating windmills. 

Joseph Becker, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
proved piano-forte action. 

William Burdon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for im- 
provement in relieving slide-valves from the 
pressure of steam. 

John Casey, of New-York, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in window frames. 

Richard H. Cole, of St. Louis, Mo., for improve- 
ment in nut machines. 

Thomas Estlock, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
proved device and walls of buiidings for prevent- 
ing damage to goods by water in case of fires. 

Richard H. Cole, of St. Louis, Mo., for improve- 
ment in making nuts. 

Richard H. and John OC, Cole of St. Louis., Mo., 
for improved machine for polishing metallic 
nuts. 

George Crangle, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
provement in rotary brick machines. 

Rufus Ellis, of Boston, Mass., for improvement 
in needles for knitting machines. 

Benjamin Gilpatrick, of Lowell, Mass., for im- 
proved saw set. 

Sylvester H. Gray, of Bridgeport, Conn., for 
improvemeat in machines for felting hat bodies. 

Jacob Green, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improve- 
ment in gas-consuming furnaces. 

John G. Hock, of Newark, N. J., for improve- 
ment in the arrangement of a gas retort bench. 

Christian Knauer, of Pittsburg, Pa., for copying 
press. 

Wm. D. Leavitt, of Cincinnati, O., for im- 
proved sawing machine. 

Henry F. Mann, of Westville, Ind., for improve- 
ment in harvester frames. 

Wm. N. Manning, of Rockfort, Mass., for im- 
provement in melodeons. 

Robert Myers, of Factory Point, Vt., for im- 
proved marble sawing machine. / 

Foster Nowell, of Lowell, Mass., for improve- 
ment in wool carding machines. 

R. H. Peverly, of Chelsea, Mass., for improve- 
ment in self-regulating ships’ compasses. 

Samuel Richards, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
provemcnt in glass furnaces. 

Josiah A. Rollins, of Buffalo, N. Y., for im- 
provement in melodeons. 

Isuac M. Singer, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in sewing machines for binding hats. 

Lysander Spooner, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
provement in elastic bottoms for chairs and other 
articles. 

Wm. Samuels and George L. Stanbury, of Jack- 
son township, In'., for improved boring machine. 

Wm. B. Treadwell, of Albany, N. Y., for im- 
provement in cooking stoves. 

John A. Toll, of Sugar Bridge, 0., for improved 
marble sawing machine. 








Otis Tufts, of Boston, Mass., for improvement 
in operating valves of steam engines. 

Henry 8. Vrooman, of Logansport, Ind., for 
improved sawing machine. 

Chapman Warner, of Green Point, N. Y., for 
improved filter, 

Marshal Wheeler, of Honesdale, Pa., for im- 
provement in gas regulators. 

Allen B. Wilson, of Waterbury, Conn., for im- 
provement in grain and grass harvesters. 

Henry R. Worthington, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
improved method of attaching steam to a conical 
valve. 

Linas Yale, Jr., of Newport, N.Y., for improved 
lock. 

Frederick B. E. Beaumont of Upper Woodball, 
Eng., for improvement in fire-arms. 

Solon Bishop, of Horner, N. Y., for improve- 

ent in washing machines. 

John T. Bever, of Haynesville, Mo., for im- 
provement in washing machines. 

Samuel L. Denney, of Lancaster, Pa., for im- 
provement in hand corn planters. 

David L. Davis, of Dedham, Mass., for im- 
provement in elastic bearings for railroad chairs. 

James W. Evans, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in amalgamator. 

Mahlon 8. Frost, of Detroit, Mich., for improve- 
ment in railroad car brakes. + 

Cyrus Garret, and Thomas Cottman, of Cincin- 
navi, 0., for improvement in subsoil ploughs. 

Horace L. Hervey, of Quincy, IIl., for improve- 
ment in paralletic instruments for measuring dis- 
tances. 

George Kesling, of Lebanon, O., for improve- 
ment in fire-arms. 

Servetus Longely, of Cincinnati, 0., for im- 
proved apparatus for rolling and handling bar- 
rels, etc. 

John McChesney, of Louisville, Ky., for im- 
provement in washing machines. 

Jacob J. and H. F. Mann, of Westville, Ind., 
for improvement ia reaping machines. 

Josiah Mumford, of Clarksburg, O., for im- 
provement in revolving last holders. 

Joseph Smith of Condit, O., for improvement in 
machines for raking and loading hay. 

Oren Stoddard, of Busti, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in machines for husking corn. 

Lucius E, Treadwell, of Warren, Mass., for im- 
provement in lattice bridges. 

George W. N. Yost, of Pittsburg, Pa., for im- 
proved driving wheels for steam drags or propel- 
ler. 

George W. N. Yost, of Pittsburg, Pa., for im- 
proved steam and land propeller. 

Samuel Fahrney, of Boonsboro, Md., assignor 
to Abraham Huffer and Benjamin Fahrney, of 
Washington Co., Md., for improved vice. 

Cullen Whipple, of Providence, R. I., assignor 
to the New-England Screw Company, of same 
place, for improvement in making screws. 

Wm. P. Wood, of Washington, D. C., assignor 
to Samuel De Vaughn and Wm. P. Wood, of 
same place, for improved mitre box. 

Daniel Dodge, of Hessville, N. ¥., for improve- 
ment in nail machines. 
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